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The Vacation Season Begins 


ULY in New Hampshire means cer- 

tain well defined things: invading 
tourists who swarm up over our borders 
in automobiles, railroad trains, and even 
this: year by airplane, which, according 
to the first airplane passenger to arrive 
at the Balsams, is the best means of 
locomotion of all; summer camps, rang- 
ing all the way from the sophisticated 
art colonies of Peterborough and vicinity 
to the rough and tumble of a camp of 
Boy Scouts; summer schools, at Keene, 
Exeter, University of New Hampshire, 
etc., where lost time of last winter may 
be recaptured or spare credits piled up 
against the coming year. These things, 
against a background of fragrant hay 
fields and accompanied by the crackle 
of fireworks and the tramp of military 
feet en route to the summer encamp- 
ment at Devens, mark the month. 

There have been a goodly number of 
meetings and conventions, too. Every 
month is convention month up here. In 
the past few weeks we have had the 
Episcopalians at St. Paul’s, the Under- 
takers at Concord, the Pharmacists at 
Lake Sunapee, the Automobile Manu- 
facturers at Dixville Notch, and the 
Unitarians atthe Isle of Shoals. The 
Sons of Veterans and the Merrimack 
County Farmers’ Exchange have held 
state meetings. The New Hampshire 
Bar Association has entertained a dis- 
tinguished visitor, Ex-Senator Beveridge, 
who spoke also in Manchester. And at 


Bristol, in the closing days of June, was 
organized a State Chamber of Com- 
merce which will undoubtedly do much 
in furthering the progress of New 
Hampshire. 


The Craig Controversy 


UMMER is the season for hornets 

and the Rev. Ora W. Craig, State 
Prohibition Commissioner, discovered a 
most lively nest when he issued his re- 
port of conditions in the state. The re- 
port called attention to some “wet” 
places, with particular emphasis on 
Hillsboro County, and accused some 
local enforcement officers with “unwill- 
ingness to co-operate.” The local of- 
ficers, particularly those in Manchester 
and Nashua, were inclined to resent the 
implication and for a time the air was 
filled with recrimination, some of it of a 
personal and undignified character. Mr. 
Craig finally modified his statements and 
the storm passed. But close observers 
of the political situation believe that the 
end is not yet. Mr. Craig is reported 
as saying, “I know that I’m done politi- 
cally because of this. I wanted to arouse 
the citizens of my native state to a sense 
of their obligations toward law enforce- 
ment—but I guess it didn’t work out 
quite right.”” To complain of a discrep- 
ancy in logic between the two parts of 
this statement would be quibbling. How- 
ever, the fact that a new candidate for 
the mayoralty of Manchester has just 
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announced himself gives force to the 
opinion that the Commissioner has lost 
out there. Meanwhile the survey of 
New Hampshire made by the federal 
officers reports that the state is the dry- 
est in the country, with one exception. 


Keyes to Try for Re-election 


a be much of political importance 
transpires in the hot weather, but 
Senator Keyes’ announcement that he 
will be a candidate for re-election an- 
swered the questionings of many curious 
ones. Whether the Senator would have 
chosen this time to make his candidacy 
known if the disturbing Mrs. Poin- 
dexter had not taken it upon herself to 
announce that Mrs. Keyes was to run 
in his place is not certain. 


“The Gypsy Moth” 

A new method of fighting gypsy moths 

was tried out at Henniker early in 
the month and the results of the ex- 
periment are awaited with interest. A 
government dirigible, flying over the in- 
fested areas of that vicinity in the early 
mornings, sprayed the trees with a 
poison powder. Although engine trouble 
and holes in the gas bag forced an early 
end to the experiment, sufficient work 
was done so that it may be ascertained 


whether the new method of fighting the 
pest is to be successful. 


Code Commission Appointed 


HE Governor and Council have been 
busy in spite of the hot weather. 
Their most important action, undoubted- 
ly, was the appointment of a commis- 
sion to revise and codify the New 


Hampshire laws. This commission con- 
sists of Judge Robert J. Peaslee of the 
supreme court, Judge Christopher H. 
Wells of Somersworth, and Clerk Ar- 
thur E. Kenison of the Carroll County 
superior court. Major Arthur H. Chase 
will act as Secretary of the Commission, 
and in order to accept this position he 
has resigned from his office as State 
Librarian, Miss Alice Pray, for many 
years his assistant, succeeding him. The 
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Council has also made a number of other 
appointments, awarded contracts for the 
new buildings at the State Hospital, and 
turned over to E. Wyatt Kimball of 
Concord the job of restoring the por- 
traits in the State House. 


Business Developments 


HE Rumford Press of Concord an- 

nounced this month that they have 
been awarded the printing contract for 
the Youth’s Companion. In Laconia, the 
proposal to consolidate five hosiery 
mills is creating much interest. 
It is understood that a New York syn- 
dicate is behind the proposition. At 
East Milford, the new plant of the 
White Mountain Freezer Company, re- 
placing the one burned last fall, is com- 
plete. Claremont is to have a new in- 
dustry, to be known as the New Hamp- 
shire Mop Wringer Corporation. Work 
on the dam at Bristol is progressing 
rapidly, and at Marlboro authority has 
just been granted to the Ashuelot 
Gas and Electric Company to build a 
dam on the Minnewawa brook. These 
are a few of the month’s business de- 
velopments. 

The new hospital at Peterborough 
opened on the last day of June, the ap- 
propriation by the town of Claremont of 
$60,000 for a new school building, the 
proposed building in Rochester of a new 
Episcopal church, these also speak of an 
alert and progressive New Hampshire. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR RAILROADS? 
Shall We Consolidate or Sell Out? 


P at Poland Springs last month 
U the Governors of the New Eng- 

land States, with the exception 
of Governor Brown of New Hamp- 
shire, listened to the report of the 
joint commission which, under their 
direction, has, during the past twelve 
months, been studying and analyzing 
the New England Railroad problem. 
That report has already created an 
enormous amount of discussion, both 
in the newspapers and among business 
men throughout New England. An- 
other meeting of the Governors in 
August will further consider the re- 
port. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will hold hearings upon it 
during the week of Sept. 24. And out 
of it all will come, it is hoped, a con- 
structive plan which will put an end 
to our present outstanding transpor- 
tation difficulties. 

Much of the Storrow report is too 
technical for the lay reader. But the 
main problem of the New England 
railroads comes so close to each citi- 
zen of New England that it is well 
worth while to study the broad prin- 
ciples which underlie the _ report. 
New England is, of all the sections 
of the United States, the most de- 
pendent upon railroads, the most 
completely at the mercy of freight 
rates. Into these states comes raw 
material brought over the railroads 
from all points of the country; out 
of these states go quantities of manu- 
factured articles which must, in turn, 
be distributed over the railroads to 
all parts of the country. Business 
prosperity and effective railroads go 
hand in hand up here. And, sadly 
enough, there are few portions of the 
country where the railroads are less 
Stable, less effectual, less adequate. 
New England has four railroads of 
her own. Only one, the Bangor and 
Aroostook, is operating at a profit. 
The Maine Central and the Boston 
and Maine are going along preca- 


riously. The New’ York, New 
Haven and Hartford, is practically 
bankrupt. How can _ these -roads 
be put on their feet? How can they 
be made assets to New England, in- 
stead of liabilities and heavy weights 
around the neck of her business pros- 
perity? These are in the main the 
problems confronting the Storrow 
Commission. 

But one must go back a little to 
understand how the Storrow Com- 
mission happened to come into ex- 
istence, and to know why their re- 
port recommending the grouping of 
New England lines under one man- 
agement is more than just Utopian 
theorizing. One must go back, in 
fact. to the Transportation Act of 
1920. To a public accustomed to leg- 
islation restraining large combina- 


tions of capital and to strong opposi- 


tion to many railroad mergers pro- 
posed in past years, the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 is avowedly a rever- 
sal of policy. It directed that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission “pre- 
pare and adopt a plan for the consoli- 
dation of the railway properties of 
the continental United States into a 
limited number of systems.” The 
significance of the Act is that, for 
the first time Congress realized that 
it is possible, in pursuing its policy of 
protecting the public from _ exorbi- 
tant freight rates, to impose such 
onerous conditions on certain branch- 
es of the United States railroad ser- 
vice that they could not possibly 
render the adequate service which the 
public rightly demands. Next came 
the perception that so long as the 
railroads of the country were of such 
differing lengths and strengths the 
determination of fair rates was im- 
possible. A rate on which a large, 
well-equipped road could operate at 
a profit would not even meet the ex- 
penses of a poorer and weaker road. 
And the solution of this dilemma is 
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THe New ENGLAND Roaps 


The importance of New England’s railroads in her industrial welfare cannot be 
over-estimated. Here are shown her roads and their connections, the routes over 
which raw material comes to us and our finished products are delivered to their con- 
sumers. 

Reprinted by permission from The Report of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR RAILROADS? 


being sought through consolidation 
of weak roads with strong ones until 
the steam carriers of the United States 
shall be, not 200 roads of varying 
lengths, some rich and some poor, 
but a small number—a score more or 
or less—with a reasonable equality of 
opportunity for service and for profit. 
Having received instructions from 
Congress, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission set about its task. It 
enlisted the services of Professor 
William Z. Ripley of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who is probably the most 
eminent authority on railroads in this 
country. And in August, 1921, the 
Commission made its report, which, 
under the terms of the law was sub- 
mitted to the Governors of the States. 
And here is where the New England 
problem begins to get more compli- 
cated. The Commission _ report, 
recommending the consolidation into 
nineteen roads, presented three possi- 
ble solutions for New England. One 
of these, called the “New England 
and Great Lakes System,” has not 
received serious consideration. But 
around the other two _— strenuous 
fighting has been going on; and the 
end is not yet. Briefly the problem 
is this: Shall New England combine 
her four rather weak roads into an 
all-New England system, on _ the 
theory that in union there is strength 
and with the hope that concentration 
of management can untangle the 
knots in the present systems; or shall 
we give up the struggle, sell out to 
the big trunk lines—the Boston and 
Maine to the New York Central and 
the New Haven to the Pennsylvania— 
and let them ‘straighten things out 
and put the roads on their feet? 
Among the chief proponents of the 
New England system is Professor 
William Z. Ripley. This fact is es- 
pecially significant in view of Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is his opinion that this plan is not only 
better for New England, but that it 
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fits in better with plans for the coun- 
try as a whole. As to its ad- 


vantages for this territory, he says: 

“Every consideration from an_ operating 
viewpoint favors the New England idea. 
First and foremost, is the interest of the 
shipper in a free choice of routes beyond the 
New England gateway. This they have en- 
joved for many years. But any trunk line 
which assumes the liability of supporting a 
New England unit will naturally exact as a 
price that the business of that unit, in and 
out, shall, so far as possible, be diverted to 
its own rails. Of this there can be no possi- 
ble question. And unless’ these outside 
trunk lines thought they could get this busi- 
ness, despite all shippers’ rights as to routing, 
to the contrary, they would not consider 
the proposition for a moment. The same 
obiection to the trunk line plan concerns the 
deve'opment of the coastwise traffic. Any 
trunk line getting a good foot-hold in New 
England would use every effort to draw that 
traffic to the Southwest or to the Pacific 
Coast. all rail. By every known means they 
would discourage a short haul to the nearest 
seaport, giving up the business thereafter to 
a steamship line down the coast, or through 
the Panama Canal. Many other considera- 
tions. special and political, support the New 
England proposition.” 


Equally prominent on the other 
side of the question is a colleague of 
Professor Ripley’s, Professor William 
J. Cunningham, Professor of Trans- 
portation of Harvard University. 
Professor Cunningham has been re- 
tained as adviser by the Boston and 
Maine and he very naturally looks at 
the situation first in its relations to 
that road. He says: 


“Tt is in the financial factor that the de- 
sirability of Trunk Line consolidation is com- 
nelling. With their reserve financial strength, 
funds would be available to make the much- 
needed improvements, particularly on the 
Roston and Maine, in which New Hamp- 
shire has a great interest. A consolidation 
of the Boston and Maine with the New York 
Central would solve the financial problem 
and should place the Boston and Maine in a 
nosition to handle a greater volume of traf- 
fic and give better service.” 


There is 


similar divergence of 
opinion among the railroad heads, as 
shown in their testimony before the 
hearings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As we have already in- 
dicated, the Boston and Maine favors 


the trunk line merger. In taking this 
position, President Hustis makes it 
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clear that he takes into consideration 
his duty to his stock-holders. A very 
potent argument in his mind is his 
belief that he can bring to the stock- 
holders better returns by selling his 
road to the New York Central. The 
president of the New Haven road was 
not so sure he wanted to be inter- 
fered with at all. But if some sort 
of combination must come he believed 
that the only feasible plan was the 
all-New England system. At a meet- 
ing of the New England Bankers As- 
sociation in June, the Vice-President 
of the road declared that there is 
money enough in the New England 
states to support New  England’s 
transportation systems and _ ability 
enough to run them: the only ques- 
tion is—Will money bet on brains? 
The fact that the opinion of the New 
Haven was increasingly in favor of 
the all-New England system is mani- 
fested by the formal vote of its di- 
rectors favoring this soon 
after the Storrow report. 
be borne 


plan 

It should 
in mind that the New 
Haven road is in the most precarious 


position of all the New England 
roads and the most in need of im- 
mediate assistance. The president of 
the Maine Central took no position, 
declaring himself willing to cooperate 
in whatever plan the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission might select. And 
President Todd of the Bangor and 
Aroostoock, while expressing a very 
natural preference for being let alone 
—a preference natural because his is 
the only New England road which is 
earning its way at present— favors 
the New England plan. President 
Todd, formerly second in command 
in the New Haven road, is in many 
ways the ablest of our New England 
railroad presidents and his support 
of the all-New England plan carries 
much weight. 

It was this divergence of opinion 
brought about by the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
which led to the appointment of the 
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Storrow Commission, by the Gov- 
ernors of the New England states in 
the summer of 1922. This commis- 
sion was composed of five members 
from each state and was headed by 
James J. Storrow of Massachusetts. 
The New Hampshire members were: 
Lester F. Thurber, chairman; Ben- 
jamin W. Couch, Clarence E. Carr, 
Arthur H. Hale, and _ Professor 
James P. Richardson. The scope and 
thoroughness of the’ Commission’s 
investigations cannot readily be grasp- 
ed by one unacquainted with the 
technicalities of the subject and the 
manner in which a study of railroads 
involves, before it is completed, an 
industrial survey of the business of 
the district. For ten months the 
committee has been at work; and at 
the end of that time made its contri- 
bution to the solution of the railroad 
problem of New England in a 300 
page report copiously _ illustrated 
with maps and diagrams. 

And the gist of that report is “New 
England should be allowed to run its 
own railroads.” The ‘Commission 
sums up the matter as follows: 

“The Committee is satisfied that such a 
compact railroad system as that represented 
in the proposed New England consolidation 
would involve a minimum of the evils, and, 
with conditions as they are in New England, 
would produce a maximum of the benefits 


possible to result from consolidation under 
a of the Transportation Act of 
92 


“But the Committee believes that such con- 
svlidation is neither advisable not equitably 
nossible until each of the two major New 
England systems shall first have been re- 
habilitated and shall have shown the financial 
and operating results it is capable of pro- 
ducine under normal conditions and with re- 
stored credit.” 

“New England would like to wear its own 
breeches.” says the report: “We submit that 
it should be allowed to do so, unless a clear 
ease can be made out why one leg should be 
handed over to the Pennsylvania road or the 
Raltimore and Ohio, and the other to the 
New York Central.” “It is in the interest of 
everv one in New England, whether a shipper. 
a traveler or a security holder in one of 
these roads, that we should get together and 
set our two major systems in order at once.” 


One very significant sentence reads: 
“If New England industries are ever forced 
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into a position where they chiefly depend on 
standard trunk line rates, they are bound to 
suffer, but if New England can hold its own 
knife and fork and feed herself to a bal- 
anced ration of standard rates, differential 
rates and water rates, we see no reason why 
we should not maintain full bodily vigor and 
continue to meet changing conditions by 
new adjustments of our industries and en- 
terprises.” 


The arguments which have already 
been touched upon in Professor Rip- 
ley’s statement are all set forth at 
length in the report. The preserva- 
tion of existing gateways; the insur- 
ing of continuation of competition in 
through traffic into and out of New 
England; the continuance of favorable 
differential rates via of the Canadian 
roads; the avoidance of absentee-land- 
lordism—all these would be _ better 
served by the New England system. 
The report lays special stress, too, on 
the possibilities of port development. 
According to the findings of the com- 
mission, by using water transportation 
New England can lay down shoes, 
automobile tires, pianos and cotton 
piece goods on the Pacific coast at a 
lower rate than Chicago can by rail. 
That is good news to a territory de- 
pendent on its manufacturing and in- 
clined of late to pessimism about it. 
New England should certainly pause 
before making any arrangement which 
would probably turn her face from 
the sea. As an appendage to the 
trunk lines, New England roads are 
handicapped by distance from her 
markets and her sources of supply. 
As a compact unit, having the added 
advantage of easy access to water 
routes and to Canadian lines, these 
same roads have an enviable position 
for bargaining with the trunk lines. 

But the Joint New England Com- 
mission realized that the crux of the 
argument lies in the financial phases 
of the matter; that the opponents of 
the New England plan willingly ad- 
mit most of the foregoing arguments 
and bob up smilingly with the state- 
ment—“All very fine in theory, but 
it can’t be done. Combining four 
weak roads will never make a strong 
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one.” They are hard headed business 
men, these opponents. The Commis- 
sion’s report, therefore, presents, with 
its recommendation that New Eng- 
land run its own roads, a plan for so 
rehabilitating these roads that they 
can be made to bring in a reasonable 
return to their stockholders and pro- 
vide adequate service to the public. 
The plan involves aid from the federal 
government in the shape of reduced 
interest rates on loans; aid from the 
bond-holders through the extension 
of the date of maturity on certain 
bonds falling due before 1935; and aid 
from the respective states by a re- 
mission of taxes, to be made if the 
earnings of the roads fall below a cer- 
tain point in a given year. In ex- 
change for the aid from the states, 
the commission proposes to give the 
state predominance in railroad con- 
trol, by providing for a trusteeship 
of ten years during which time the 
affairs of the roads shall be under the 
control of representatives of the six 
New England States, appointed by 
the several Governors. 

It is of course this part of the Com- 
mission’s report which is drawing 
most fire just at present. The trus- 
teeship is assailed at once as savoring 
of state socialism, and the other pro- 
visions are also being received with 
a storm of criticism. The Manchester 
Union is shocked by the whole idea: 


“This newspaper is unreservedly opposed 
to those recommendations of the committee 
dealine with rehabilitation which involve 
remission of taxes by states, counties and 
towns where interest on fixed charges is not 
earned, the cuarantee of interest on new se- 
curities by the respective states. and the sub- 
stitution of state-controlled for privately 
controlled management. All this carries the 
strone. and to us utterlv distasteful, flavor 
of state socialism, and is damned by the 
sorry results of everv other essay into that 
field made in the past.” 


but this is by no means the only point 


of view expressed. In fact it is 
worthy of note that the New Hamp- 
shire committee, while not wholly 
assenting to the Commission’s report, 
did not base their dissent on the re- 
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habilitation plans. In fact their state- 
ment reads: 


“We believe that the two major New 
England railroads can obtain substantial re- 
habilitation by the plan described in the re- 
port, but we believe that, if consolidation 
must then follow, they should be with the 
trunk lines.” 


And there are many New Hampshire 
business men, harassed by freight delays 
and ineffective service, who will echo 
the sentiment of a very prominent Bos- 
ton business man who says: 


“If it is wise for Massachusetts to ex- 
pend $25,000,000 per year on the highways, 
which autos and trucks use with inadequate 
returns to the state, why is it unreasonable 
for the state to extend credit to the railroads, 
which every one admits are absolutely essen- 
tial to the industrial prosperity of the com- 
munity ?” 


This, then, is the situation: The 
Storrow commission has made its re- 
port, and out of the report and the 
discussion created by it will come 
eventually a consolidation plan. What 
will happen, then? As matters stand 
now it is up to the railroads; they 
may or may not accept the plan of- 
fered. It is probable, however, that 
before the plan is formulated Con- 
gress will have “put teeth into the 
transportation act” by making adop- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s final plan compulsory. The 
President of the United States favors 
such action. In his Kansas City 
speech he said in this connection: 


“It is being seriously proposed that the next 
step be to further amplify the provisions for 
consolidation so as to stimulate the consum- 
mation. It is my expectation that legislation 
to this end will be brought before Congress 
at the next session. Through its adoption 
we should take the longest step which is now 
feasible on the way to a solution of our dif- 
ficult problems of railroad transportation. 


One word more. New Hampshire’s 
railroad experiences have not always 
been pleasant. It is perhaps only 
human nature that the much-abused 
public should adopt a “burned child” 
attitude of suspicious dissent from 
any plan for railroad consolidation 
which may cost anything. And yet, 
when Mr. Hobart Pillsbury writes in 
the Boston Herald: 


“The Storrow report did not arouse any 
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excitement in New Hampshire General 
public opinion favors sitting tight for a while. 
Schemes for consolidation are not favored, 
nor is the plan to have the state lend its 
credit to rehabilitate,” 


one cannot believe that he voices 
the best and most enlightened opinion 
of the state. One’s thoughts go to 
the closing words of the committe’s 
report: 

“At least we hope what we have done will 
spur New England on to save herself, and 
will prevent her from sitting quiescently on 
her doorstep waiting for chance aid from 
the outside.” 

According to Mr. Pillsbury, New 
Hampshire’s attitude is well described 
in those words. If he is right in his 
statements, then those critics who 
accuse New Hampshire of fatalistic 
inertia, are also right. 

The Storrow Commission has put 
the discussion of the New England 
Railroad problem on a_ very high 
plane. “Rehabilitation through  co- 


operation” is the keynote of all their 


recommendations. Common sacrifice 
for the common good is the principle 
back of the plan which they have 
formulated. On such fundamentals 
however widely we may differ on the 
details of reconstruction, we can all 
agree. Here is the common ground 
on which we may meet and come to 
a final solution of our problem. It is 
essential that this be kept firmly in 
mind through all discussions of. the 
problem. New England must solve 
her railroad problem or she faces in- 
dustrial death, Indifference, selfish- 
ness, “knocking”—these can never re- 
sult in a constructive policy. But, if, 
following the lead of the Storrow 
Commission, the energies and re- 
sources of the New England public 
are bent toward the discovering of 
the solution which will bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
—the problem is as good as solved 
already. ' 


“New England has: shown courage and re- 
sourcefulness in the past. We believe New 
England is ready to do so again.” 

This is the challenge of the Stor- 
row Commission. 
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An Invitation to a Birthday Party: Dover’s 
Tercentenary Poster. 


HOW DOVER GREW 


The Development of her Factories 


ee HE commerce of Dover con- 

sists chiefly of lumber. The 

material is daily diminishing, 
and in a short time will probably fail. 
Whether a substitute can be found by 
the inhabitants, I am ignorant.” Thus, 
with a trace of pessimism as to the 
future progress of the town, Dr. 
Dwight presents his analysis of Dover 
in 1796,—a town which has prospered 
but whose prosperity, if one may 
judge from plainly written signs, is a 
thing of the past. 

It is quite evident that the Rev- 
erend gentleman had never examined 
the town records to find a significant 
item under the date of 1643: “George 
Webb was presented by the Court ‘for 
living idle like a swine.” Such in- 
tolerance of idleness is a guarantee of 
enterprise whether or not the forests 
become exhausted. And indeed, the 


Doctor had scarcely turned his back 
upon the town when portentous events 
began to transpire. 

In 1798, a young man by name 
Jeremiah Stickney began a new enter- 
prise in Dover, the manufacture of 
cotton and woolen hand cards. Until 
the manufacture of cards by ma- 
chinery superseded the old process of 
setting in the teeth by hand, he kept 
his little factory running, largely 
through the employment of children. 
He gave up his business in 1822, but 
lived to see the cotton and woolen 
business in Dover, to which his mill 
contributed, reach surprising pro- 
portions. 

The cotton industry started first. 
In 1813, with a capital of $50,000 the 
“Dover Cotton Factory” was incor- 
porated. At five o’clock on January 
19 in that year the proprietors of the 
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On this spot in 1623 was founded the first permanent settlement in New Hampshire. 


factory met at Mrs. Lydia Tibbetts’ 
house and laid the foundations of the 
organization which in later years was 
to develop into the Cocheco Dept. of 
the Pacific Mills. Mrs. Tibbetts ap- 
pears to have been a guardian spirit 
of the infant industry, for when in 
1821, with an increased capital of 
$500,000, the Dover Cotton Factory 
laid the foundation stone of Mill No. 2 
at the Lower Falls, it is recorded that 
“the brethren afterwards partook of a 
collation at the house of Mrs. Tib- 
betts, and spent the evening in 
characteristic harmony.” 

It was ten years before the woolen 
business began. In 1824, “Mr. Alfred 
I. Sawyer commenced the business of 
cloth dressing at the place formerly 


So 
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Two warlike Dover citizens met at this point to fight a duel, 
thought better of the idea and went home ; 
their swords, but the place is called Bloody Point. 


known as Libby’s mills, which was 
the foundation of and has since grown 
into the Sawyer Woolen Company.” 
So read the old records. The Sawyer 
Woolen Company in its turn has be- 
come a part of the American Woolen 
Company and still turns out large 
quantities of fine woolen and worsted 
goods. 

In 1823 the Dover Cotton Factory 
changed its name to Dover Manu- 
facturing Company, once more in- 
creased its capital to $1,000,000 and 
built Mill No. 3. Five years later, 
in a time of business depression, the 
business changed both name _ and 
management, becoming the Cocheco 
Company. 

That this business prospered is 
evidenced by a 
note from a Bos- 
ton paper of 1829: 
“the last weekly 
Dover Packet from 
New Hampshire, 
brought nearly as 
many cotton and 
woolen goods to 
this market as 
were brought by 
the packet ship 
Dover, and more 
than were brought 
by the packet New 
England from Liv- 
erpool. Cotton 


yithout , 
ke goods which were 


drawing 





HOW DOVER GREW 


This spot will figure largely in Dover’s celebration. 


It is Guppey Park and on August 


22 a great Community Picnic will take place here. 


once purchased in England for 38 cents, 
and thought remarkably cheap, were not 
better cottons than can now be pur- 
chased here at 20 cents.” 

That the business was not without 
the troubles and vexations which mod- 
ern mills are heir to is indicated by a 
brief note in the town records of 1834: 
“March 4.—Mills of Cocheo Manu- 
facturing Company stopped for three 
days in consequence of a turn out of 
the female operatives, occasioned by 
a reduction of their pay.” 

Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ter of Dover’s mill history is the visit 
of Lafayette. The General came to 
Dover in June, 1825, was received 
with all manner of honor and cele- 
bration, and in his sight-seeing was 
taken to the mills of the Dover 
Manufacturing Company. The  ac- 
count of his reception gives a picture 
of the cotton mill of 100 years ago. 
We quote from a newspaper report: 

“On arriving opposite the Cotton 
Factories the carriages were halted, 


the Great Gate of the Factory yard 
was thrown open, discovering a dou- 
ble line of females employed in the 
Factory, to the number of nearly 200, 
tastefully and handsomely dressed in 


white with blue sashes. The Gen- 
eral, on entering the Factory yard, 
was repeatedly cheered with the huz- 
zas of hundreds from the tops of the 
buildings surrounding the Factory 
yard; he was conducted by Messrs. 
Williams and Bridge into the Factory, 
the porch of which was tastefully 
decorated with wreaths of evergreen 
and roses. The Factory was still for 
a moment, but as if by magic it was 
instantly in full operation, attended 
throughout by the girls who had re- 
ceived the company on entering the 
yard, each at her proper place and 
busy in her proper employment. On 
leaving the Factory, the General was 
conducted to his carriage and es- 
corted by the committee of arrange- 
ments and marshalls of Dover to 
the line of the state of Maine.” 
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Pomeroy’s Cove, where the early settlers landed. 


The account goes on to tell of the 
appreciativeness of the distinguished 
visitor. Evidently the  tastefulness 
of attire and decorations made its 
impression on the General. He de- 
clared that the mills were “much 


more perfect than any he had wit- 
nessed” and that the quality of goods 
was “far superior to any he had seen 
in the country.” 


And the account closes with a 
paragraph which, though having lit- 
tle bearing on Lafayette and his visit, 
is nevertheless interesting as a bit of 
Dover mill history: 

“It was a subject of regret that he 
could not have examined more par- 
ticularly the machine shop, where 
nearly all the parts of the whole ma- 
chinery for the establishment are 
manufactured from the raw material, 
where some valuable improvements 
have been made in the mode of pre- 
paring the important parts of the 
machinery, as well as highly valuable 
alterations made upon those generally 
in use in the larger manufacturing 
concerns.” 

Three hundred years ago, a tiny 
settlement of English merchants. 
Two hundred years ago, a village 
struggling in the midst of Indian 


wars, in days of such danger that 
schools had to be closed for fear of 
Indian raids, yet a village going 
pluckily forward in enterprises of 
bridge building and the laying out of 
roads. One hundred years ago, a 
town standing at the very beginning 
of a business enterprise which was to 
change its whole life and character. 
Today, one of the most important 
manufacturing towns in New Hamp- 
shire. That is Dover. And her cel- 
ebration of her three hundredth birth- 
day brings from all parts of New 
Hampshire and from the world out- 
side the hearty congratulations one 
gives for work well done. 


NOTE 


It is with great pleasure that we add 
this month to our editorial board, an- 
nounced in the July issue, the name of 
Raymond B. Stevens of Landaff. Mr. 
Stevens is a prominent figure in public 
life, a member of the national House of 
Representatives not many years ago, a 
member of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature at the last session, and a man 
whose name figures largely in“ con- 
jectures and prophecies of the coming 
campaign. 
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One hundred years old: 
The Strafford Savings Bank of Dover. 


THE SAVINGS BANK CENTENNIAL 
The One Hundredth Birthday of Two New Hampshire Banks 


By JAmes O. LyFrorp 


HIS year is the Centennial of 

New Hampshire Savings Banks. 

The legislature of 1823 granted 
two savings bank charters, one for the 
Portsmouth Savings Bank, at Ports- 
mouth, and the other for the Strafford 
Savings Bank, at Dover. This was 
seven years after the first savings 
bank was chartered in this country. 
Four years earlier, in 1819, an attempt 
was made by the citizens of Ports- 
mouth to obtain a charter. A bill was 
introduced in the house and passed 
that body, but it was defeated in the 
senate. There is nothing in the rec- 
ords of the legislature or in the news- 
papers of that year that shows why 
the bill failed to receive the approval 
of the senate; but in 1823, when the 
charter for the Portsmouth Savings 
Bank was passing through its various 
stages in the house, a leading mem- 
ber remarked that as the principles 
of the bill were new and required 
some consideration he would move 
that it be referred to the judiciary 
committee. That committee prompt- 


It was 
probably conservatism in _ dealing 
with a novel proposition that post- 
poned for four years the starting of 
savings banks in New Hampshire. 
The charter for the Portsmouth 
Savings Bank was signed by the gov- 
ernor June 26, 1823, and that for the 
Strafford Savings Bank, July 1, 1823. 
The Portsmouth Savings Bank re- 
ceived its first deposit August 20, 
1823, and the Strafford Savings Bank, 
February 28, 1824. These savings 
banks have had an uninterrupted ex- 
istence ever since they opened their 
doors. 

From 1823 to 1838 six additional 
savings banks were chartered, only 
two of which are now in operation,— 
the New Hampshire Savings Bank 
at Concord, which opened in 1830, 
and the Laconia Savings Bank at 
Laconia, which began business in 
1831. The third savings bank char- 
tered failed in 1841, and for a few 
years the legislature refused to grant 
applications for charters. It was not 


ly made a favorable report. 
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until 1846 that the Manchester Sav- 
ings Bank was chartered, and six 
years later before the Amoskeag 
of Manchester was authorized to 
begin business. These two Manches- 
ter savings banks are now the largest 
in the state. 

Philanthropic motives were the 
basis of the inception of savings 
banks in this state. In the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century 
manufacturing establishments were 
multiplying. The employes’ were 
drawn from the rural communities of 
the state because of larger wages than 
could be obtained on the farms, and 
because wages were paid in cash by 
the mills, whereas employment in the 
rural communities was largely a mat- 
ter of barter, or payment in the pro- 
ducts of the farm. There were 
periods of adversity in manufacturing 
which threw the mill operatives out 
of employment. Improvidence in 


spending during the prosperity of the 
mills brought as a sequel suffering 


to the operatives in times of indus- 
trial depression. This is set forth in 
the petition for the charter of the 
Strafford Savings Bank, in which it 
was alleged that nearly one-fifth of 
the population of Dover and the sur- 
rounding manufacturing towns were 
likely to become public charges. The 
establishment of savings banks was 
the means used to teach the people 
habits of thrift and to make them in- 
dependent when adversity came. 
Well have they served the purpose of 
their creation. 

The savings bank was an institu- 
tion of slow growth for many years. 
It had to win the confidence of the 
people. There was no_ experience 
elsewhere for its officers to draw 
upon. The fundamental principle of 
the savings bank was that it should 
be a safe depository for the savings 
of the wage earner, and that the sav- 
ings should be so invested that there 
would be no loss of deposits and a 
reasonable interest gain. What are 
safe investments is always a question 
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of human judgment, and this judg- 
ment varied with individuals. Many 
things were done and other things 
were left undone which in the early 
years continually impaired the confi- 
dence of the public. If there were 
space in this article, an  interest- 
ing story might be written of the 
trials and vicissitudes of savings 
banks through a long period of their 
history. It required many object 
lessons to teach savings bank officers 
and trustees, and even the public, the 
plain, homely truths regarding the 
care of trust funds. In the first hun- 
dred years of their existence the 
losses through the dishonesty of 
savings bank employes were com- 
paratively small, and the instances 
infrequent; but mistakes were made 
which were incident to experimenting 
in an untried field. Yet the fact that 
the first two savings banks have stood 
the test for a century, that two others 
are approaching one hundred years 
of uninterrupted existence, and that 
over half of the whole number have 
an age exceeding fifty years, speaks 
well for the integrity and business 
sagacity of a large majority of sav- 
ings bank officials. 

For the first half century of their 
existence the management of savings 
banks was almost wholly philan- 
thropic. The treasurer was the only 
paid official; and the trustees, who 
served without pay, were generally 
parsimonious in the compensation 
they allowed him. The treasurer 
was not only responsible for the funds 
of the institution, but in numerous 
cases in the early years he supplied 
the bank with quarters at his home or 
place of business. As late as my first 
service as bank commissioner, be- 
ginning in 1887, there were several 
savings banks that were adjuncts to 
country stores, and in two cases were 
located in the houses in which the 
treasurers resided. The store Safe, 
possibly fire proof but not burglar 
proof, was the only security vault for 
the books and assets of the bank. 
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Such bank treasurers received for 
their services and responsibility and 
the quarters they furnished a munifi- 
cent stipend running from one hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars a year. 

The trustees were usually success- 
ful business men whose names gave 
the bank credit in the community. 
Very few of them gave much attention 
to the affairs of the bank they were 
chosen to supervise. If the treasurer 
were an enterprising man, he very 
soon dictated the policy of the bank. 
The responsibility that goes with an 
election as trustee or director of a 
bank was not brought home to these 
officials until near the close of the 
nineteenth century. It was compar- 
atively late in their history before the 
legislature awoke to the importance 
of savings banks and the marvelous 
growth of their deposits. It re- 
quired the panic of 1893, with its 
numerous closing of savings banks to 
arouse the law makers to the neces- 


sity for legislation regulating their 


management and prescribing their 
investments. Prior to that time, little 
savings bank legislation was enacted 
except to provide severe penalties for 
acts of dishonesty by bank officials. 

There were commercial banks, or 
banks of discount, in this state long 
before savings banks were started. 
As early as 1814 these banks were 
required to make returns of their 
condition to the Governor and Coun- 
cil, who submitted these reports to 
the legislature. A few years later a 
committee of the legislature was 
required to visit the banks and ex- 
amine them. In 1837 the first act 
creating the office of bank commis- 
sioner was passed and approved by 
Governor Isaac Hill. The bank 
commissioners were not required to 
examine savings banks until 1841. 
This was the year when the first 
savings bank failed. There were then 
eight savings banks in the state, but 
their aggregate deposits were less 
than one million dollars. Yet a 
million dollars in the early forties 
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was a very large sum of money. 

Three bank commissioners were 
provided for by the act of 1837, with 
terms of one year. This abbreviated 
term of service continued until 1881, 
when the number of commissioners 
was reduced to two and their ap- 
pointments were made for two years. 
Until 1881 the commissioners were 
paid for their examinations by the 
banks, at the rate at first of two 
dollars per day and ten cents a mile 
for travel. Subsequently the per 
diem was increased to three dollars. 
and in 1885 to five dollars. Salaries 
were first established in 1889. There 
was little continuity of service of the 
bank commissioners until after 1889. 
Several served but one year, a num- 
ber had but two years’ service or the 
one re-appointment that came from the 
governor who originally — selected 
them, a limited few three years, and 
only one reached five years of service 
during the first fifty years of the ex- 
istence of the bank commission. 
Some resigned after a year or two 
of service, and three men declined the 
appointment. The subsequent career 
of some of the bank commissioners 
is evidence, however, that the gov- 
ernor and council endeavored to select 
men of ability. 

Jonathan Harvey, of Sutton, one 
of the first appointees to this posi- 
tion, was afterwards a congressman 
from New Hampshire for three 
terms. Amos Tuck of Exeter, one of 
the pioneers in the promotion of the 
Free Soil and the Republican parties, 
was in congress from 1847 to 1853, 
and afterwards Naval Officer of Cus- 
toms at Boston. Titus Brown of 
Francestown, represented the state 
in Congress two terms. John S. 
Wells, John G. Sinclair, and Henry 
O. Kent, were candidates of the 
Democratic party for governor in 
later years; and a number of others 
were subsequently active and prom- 
inent in state affairs. 

That these commissioners for the 
first half century of the bank com- 
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mission did not accomplish more was 
not their fault. Successive legisla- 
tures were indifferent to their recom- 
mendations. They were improperly 
paid by requiring them to collect for 
their services from the banks they 
examined; and their compensation 
was inadequate for the service ren- 
dered. When I first came to the 
commission, in 1887, it was fifty years 
after the bank commission was 
created. During all that time the 
commission never had an office in the 
state house or elsewhere, nor was 
provision made for one until 1885. 
There was not a scrap of paper on 
file anywhere to show what the com- 
missioners had done during that 
period outside of the published 
reports; and the bank commission 
had not even a set of these reports. 
The examination papers of the com- 
missioners had been regarded as the 
personal property of the commis- 
sioners, and were either lost or 


destroyed. Yet there were 66 sav- 
ings banks at that time, with aggre- 


gate deposits of $50,000,000. My 
first work after my appointment was 
to hire and furnish an office and se- 
cure a hand-press with which to copy 
letters. For four years | was my 
own amanuensis, wrote in long-hand 
all letters of the commissioners and 
copied them by the use of this press. 
Then for two years the commission- 
ers paid the salary of a stenographer 
before one was provided by the state. 

At the t:me of my first appoint- 
ment in 1887, officers of savings banks 
looked upon the bank commissioners 
as a necessary evil to be patiently 
endured during the time that they 
were making examinations. Nor is 
this strange when it is considered 
that the commissioners were practi- 
cally without authority, except to 
close a bank that could not meet its 
obligations. Having little continuity 
of service, they could establish no 
policy in their examinations. Invest- 
ments were practically unrestricted. 
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There was no law to regulate the 
management of savings banks. Bank 
officials looked askance at the sug- 
gestions of the commissioners, and 
their recommendations to the legis- 
lature were unheeded. 

In 1889 a bank commission of three 
members, appointed so that the term 
of only one member expired during 
a given state administration, was 
created. From this time dates the 
effective work of this commis- 
sion. The legislature began _ to 
give heed to their recommendations. 
Bank officials saw the value of their 
co-operation and soon welcomed their 
examinations. The public realized 
that the savings institutions of the 
state are New Hampshire’s greatest 
asset, and that their supervision 
exceeded in importance that of any 
other state activity. Since 1915, 
the savings institutions of the state 
have had an association, meeting 
semi-annually for the consideration 
and discussion of subjects pertaining 
to the management and investments 
of these institutions. It is an open 
forum to which the bank commis- 
sioners and experts from other states 
are invited. Trustees and directors 
of the savings institutions now com- 
prehend the responsibility resting up- 
on them, and in the main have per- 
sonal knowledge of the work of the 
treasurer and his subordinates. All 
this change in the relations of the 
commissioners with bank officials 
and with the legislature is not solely 
the work of the commission. It has 
been promoted by the progressive 
bankers of the state, who came to 
realize that any weakness of one 
savings bank was a peril to others; 
and that in so large an industry 
there must be legislation and super- 
vision to regulate the management 
and the investments of these institu- 
tions. 

To the close of the Civil War, the 
savings deposits were not a large 
factor in the interests of the state. In 
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1865, there were 29 savings banks, 
with 42,572 depositors out of a state 
population of 326,000 and not quite 
$8,000,000 deposits. This represented 
42 years of growth. At the end of 
the next decade there were 68 savings 
banks, 96,938 depositors, and $30,- 
000,000 deposits. Adding another ten 
years and we find the same number of 
banks, with 121,216 depositors, and 
$43,000,000 deposits. The next eight 
years were years of continued growth, 
the number of savings institutions 
having increased to 83, the number 
of depositors to 184,210, and _ the 
volume of deposits to nearly $78,000,- 
000. Then occurred the panic of 
1893. It was especially disastrous to 
New Hampshire savings banks, due 
to the fact that the banks were with- 
out restrictions as to their invest- 
ments and management until two 
years later. The next six years were 
years of recovery, and the deposits 
dropped to less than $62,000,000, and 
this amount included the deposits of 
several banks in liquidation. 

Then the tide turned as confidence 
was restored; and with the exception 
of one year during the world war, 
every year has shown an increase of 
deposits. From 1900 to the present 
year the deposits have grown from 
$62,000,000 to $162,000,000. This in 
a period of 23 years, which is in the 
recollection of the greater part of the 
people now living, is phenomenal. 
The depositors in our savings insti- 
tutions include more than half the 
population of the state. If the total 
deposits were divided among the in- 
habitants of the state, each man, 
woman and child would receive $350. 
A few comparisons will emphasize 
this growth. 

This volume of deposits is more 
than three times the taxable value of 
the railroads of the state, more than 
twice the value of all its manufactur- 
ing plants, half the value of all the 
lands and buildings of the state, and 
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one-forth of the value of all the prop- 
erty of New Hampshire as assessed 
for taxation. 

These deposits are for the most 
part the accumulations of wage 
earners, clerks, farmers and _ people 
of small income, the average deposit 
being about $500. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the 
savings institutions of New Hamp- 
shire and their growth in one hundred 
years. For the last twenty years no 
savings bank of the state has failed. 
In fact, only one savings institution 
has suspended payments for thirty 
years that was not primarily involved 
in the panic of 1893; and this insti- 
tution in liquidation paid its deposi- 
tors one hundred cents on the dollar. 
No other state has so clean a record. 
Perhaps nothing has contributed so 
much to this situation as the co- 


operation of bank officials with the 
a co-operation 


commissioners, 
that has been constantly growing 
more sympathetic and _ cordial for 
thirty years. Another factor which 
has been contributory to the success 
of all has been the absence for the 
most part of unfriendly rivalry of 
savings banks covering the same 
field of depositors. With very few 
exceptions the savings banks of the 
state have united for two years in 
joint advertising of the benefits de- 
rived from their use by the people. 
In the two instances that have oc- 
curred in the last two decades of un- 
founded alarm of savings bank de- 
positors of any one institution, neigh- 
boring banks have come promptly to 
the rescue by taking over securities 
of the imperilled bank and_ furnish- 
ing it with cash. With such a spirit 
prevailing among the officers of the 
savings institutions, and between them 
and the officials who are supervising 
them, there is much to be expected 
of their future usefulness to their 
depositors and to the business welfare 
of the state. 


bank 





CoMPILED BY ARTHUR JOHNSON 
ILLUSTRATED BY ELIZABETH SHURTLEFF 


3y Francis W. BourDILLon 


The night has a thousand eyes, The mind has a thousand eyes, 
The day but one; And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies Yet the light of a whole life dies 
With the dying sun. When its love is done. 
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(Remembrance) 


Po unto the forest—not unto the forest, O my lover! 
Why do you lead me to the forest? 
Joy is where the temples are 
Lines of dancers swinging far 
Drums and lyres and viols in the town 
(It is dark in the forest) 
And the flapping leaves will blind me 
And the clinging vines will bind me 
And the thorny rose-boughs tear my saffron gown— 
And | fear the forest. 


Not unto the forest—not unto the forest, O my lover! 
Long since one led me to the forest 
Hand in hand we wandered mute 
Where was neither lyre nor flute 
Little stars were bright above the dusk 
And the thickets of wild rose 
Breathed across our lips locked close 
Perfumings of spikenard and musk 
I am tired of the forest. 











Not unto the forest—not unto the forest, O my lover! 
Take me from the silence of the forest! 
I will love you by the light 
And the beat of drums at night 
And the echoing of laughter in my ears, 
But here in the forest 
I am still, remembering 
A forgotten, useless thing, 
And my eyelids are locked down for fear of tears 
There is memory in the forest. 
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PANDORA’S SONG 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy 


Of wounds and sore defeat From the shutting mist of death, 

I made my battle stay; From the failure of the breath, 
Winged sandals for my feet I made a battle-horn to blow, 

I wove of my delay; Across the vales of overthrow. 

Of weariness and fear, O hearken, love, the battle-horn! 

{ made my shouting spear ; The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
Of loss, and doubt, and dread, O hearken where the echoes bring, 
And swift oncoming doom Down the gray, disastrous morn, 

{ made a helmet for my head Laughter and rallying! 

And a floating plume. 


THE MARQUISE DE POMPADOUR 


By Austin Dosson 


Chicken-skin, delicate, white, 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 


~ Loves in a riot of light, 
Roses and vaporous blue; 
Hark to the dainty frou-frou! 
Picture above, if you can, 
Eyes that could melt as the dew,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


See how they rise at the sight, 
Thronging the Oeil de Boeuf thru, 
Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew, 
Talon-rouge, balbala, queue, 
Cardinal, Duke,—to a man, 
Eager to sigh or to sue,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


Ah, but things more than polite 
Hang on this toy, voyez-vous! 
Matters of state and of might, 
Things that great ministers do; 
Things that maybe overthrew 
Those in whose brains they began; 
Here was the sign and the cue,— 
This was the Pompadonr’s fan! 
ENvoy 
Where are the secrets it knew? 
Weavings of plots and of plans 
—But where is the Pompadour, too? 
This was the Pompadour’s Fan! 





The small boy picks 


the first apple 





from the 


orchard which is to educate him. 


AN ORCHARD AND A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
How They Helped Each Other 


By G. F 


few weeks ago in the College 

Gymnasium in Durham, 140 young 

men and women passed over the 
platform before their admiring parents 
and friends and received their diplomas 
from President Hetzel. Among these 
graduates was one whose college course 
was made possible through an unusual 
endowment by his parents. The college 
training of this young man is dedicated 
to the development of New Hampshire’s 
resources and the story is so interesting 
that I think it is worth telling. 

The story of how this man came to 
college traces back to a hill farm in 
West Hopkinton, settled more than 150 
years ago, and one of the first farms in 
that section of New Hampshire to enter 
the commercial fruit industry. There 


. POTTER 


the original owner planted trees princi- 


pally of the Russet variety. These ap- 
ples stored through most of the long 
winter in the farm cellar were drawn 
by ox team to Concord to be sold or 
shipped to Lowell and Lawrence. One 
old tree still stands on the farm, a relic 
of this early venture in the apple busi- 
ness. 

When the grandfather of our college 
lad purchased this farm some fifty odd 
years ago, the chief business was beef 
production. Nevertheless, he was 
aware of the profits in apples and, like 
many another New England farmer, he 
thriftily grafted with Baldwin cions 
every seedling tree which sprang up in 
the corners of the stone walls and other 
odd places about the farm. He went 
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farther than this and farther than most 
of his neighbors, in that he made a 
practice of fertilizing some piece of 
ground heavily to make it into a produc- 
tive garden and then planting fruit trees 
in the garden. As the trees grew and 
required all the space, the process was 
repeated on another piece of ground. 
Thus when the farm passed into the 
hands of his son, and his son in turn 
looked down upon a one-year-old baby 
boy, there were possibly two hundred 
trees on the farm in fence corners and 
in little lots where the gardens had been. 
It was with the resolve that this newest 
son might go to college if he chose that 
Levi French set one hundred and fifty 
apple trees on a piece of what might be 
called worn out pasture land. They 
were of the Baldwin variety. When 
with his father Levi French had engaged 
in the business of buying fruit,—often 
purchasing a neighbor’s crop on the 
tree, picking and packing it and sending 
it to market,—the best fruit and the 


greatest profits had always come from 


orchards in which the Baldwin pre- 
dominated. Hence when he came to 
make a planting for his boy, the trees 
were all of this variety upon which he 
could count for high class fruit. 

It may be said with literal accuracy 
that the boy and the trees grew up to- 
gether and that each helped the other to 
develop. There were times when the 
sod around the trunks had to be dug 
away with a large old-fashioned grub 
hoe, and “Al” remembers still how heavy 
that tool could get at the end of a day. 
He remembers, too, how sacks were 
placed around some of the trees which 
were backward in order to hold mois- 
ture and keep down the grass around 
the trunks, and how as he cultivated 
those trees the teeth of the cultivator 
sometimes stuck in the burlap with dis- 
astrous results. 

The orchard was started in the days 
when there were relatively few orchard 
pests, and spraying was practically an 
unknown art. But before the project 
had gone very far, it was threatened by 
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an attack of plant lice. A journey was 
made to a distant neighbor from whom 
a formula could be obtained for the old- 
fashioned kerosene emulsion. Before 
the days of commercial tobacco extracts, 
this thaterial was the standard control 
for sucking insects. Carefully mixed ac 
cording to the formula and applied ‘with 
a cattle sprayer, it did the work ‘and - 
the trees were freed of their pests: The. 
business of spraying could not long’ be 
conducted upon this scale, however, ‘atid 
it was not long before father and son 
found themselves in attendance ata 
demonstration at the village of Hopkin- 
ton where one of the professors from 
the college at Durham was teaching the 
use of spraying machinery. At first 
the demonstration did not bid fair to be 
a success. The man on the pump handle 
struggled violently while the college man 
holding the nozzle constantly exhorted 
him to give “more pressure.” The long 
whiskered pessimist on the edge of the 
crowd grumbled that this was what you 
would expect from a college “perfesser” 
but on investigation it was found that a 
part of the pump had been lost in ship- 
ment. After a hurried visit to the near- 
est plumber, a new valve was improvised 
and soon the mist like spray was cover- 
ing the trees in the proper way. The 
apple worm, or codling moth, was then 
the most important pest, and the sprays 
applied consisted principally of poisons 
such as lead arsenate. The. demonstra- 
tion proved successful; for a consider- 
able amount of spraying with this ma- 
terial was done in the vicinity that year. 
The following season Mr. French and 
one of his neighbors purchased a similar 
barrel pump, which was used to keep the 
apples in the new orchard clean until re- 
placed by a power sprayer. 

While the orchard and “Al” French 
grew together, progress on. the college 
career was going forward at the same 
time. Some of my friends tell me of 
meeting a small boy with a dinner pail 
almost as large as himself, trudging 
down from the hills to school. In due 
season he passed to the Hopkinton High 
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Crafted trees in the corners of the stone walls at the French farm. 


School at Contoocook, journeying there 


by train, getting home on some winter 
nights when the snow was deep, as late 
as midnight, but always keeping the goal 
of college in sight. 

In 1917, on the occasion of a football 
game between New Hampshire State 
and the boys from the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, “Al” came down 
with a number of his schoolmates and 
caught his first glimpse of the institu- 
tion. In 1919 he came to stay. 

The orchard too was ready to do its 
share. The fruit which had previously 
sold to local buyers was now marketed 
to better advantage, sometimes on the 
foreign markets and sometimes on the 
late winter market of Boston after cold 
storage for a considerable period. It was 
good fruit, as the returns from the com- 
mission firms of Liverpool and Boston 
attest. The checks which came _ back 
were sufficient to accomplish the ob- 
ject for which the trees were set. Funds 
from other sources were necessary, it 
is true,—for instance the proceeds from 
college news items written up for 
the newspapers of the state,—but in the 


main it has been the orchard that has 
borne the burden. 

In college his record is one which few 
students will surpass. Alfred French 
was elected to the agricultural honorary 
fraternity for scholastic merit at the first 
election after he had been long enough in 
college to meet the standards of the or- 
ganization. When the fraternity of Phi 
Kappa Phi was organized to admit from 
the entire institution a dozen or four- 
teen of the most talented students, Al- 
fred French’s name again was in the 
first list of initiates from his class. 

Now the college course is over and 
the work for which it has been a prepara- 
tion has commenced. To a man with a 
record of this sort more than one oppor- 
tunity is sure to present itself. A few 
weeks ago there came to my desk a re- 
quest from a great university of the far 
west calling for talented students to take 
up positions as assistants while continu- 
ing their college training with a view to 
entering the professional field in agricul- 
ture. There were not many whom I 
could recommend for work of this type 
but “Al” French was one and I called 
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“Al” French and his father in the orchard which provided his education. 


him in. During his junior year he had 
made an analysis of the net returns on 
the farm. It had revealed an income 
which a young man in professional work 
could hardly hope to equal. I think, too, 
that the task of bringing a productive 
and paying industry to New Hampshire’s 
hills seems worth while to him. At any 
rate there was scarcely a moment’s hesi- 
tation before he answered: “I guess 
that the job of raising apples in New 
Hampshire is good enough for me.” 
Thus, when the ceremonies of Com- 


mencement were over, “Al” French 
turned home to take back the best that 
science can give him for the care of the 
four or five hundred trees now on the 
old home farm. We expect that before 
long more promising orchard land in his 
neighborhood will be planted to trees. 
We may be glad that the opportunity 
which New Hampshire presents in this 
industry is one which will attract edu- 
cated and trained young men of more 
than usual ability. 


Program for Portsmouth’s 300th Anniversary 


Sunday, August 19—Morning: Appropriate services in all churches; Afternoon: Sacred 
Concert at The Pines; Evening: Historical Address at the Portsmouth Theater. 
Monday, August 20—Morning: Historical address and band concert at the playgrounds; 
Afternoon: Grand Tercentenary Parade; Evening: Military Band Concert at the 
Pines. Grand illumination of The Pines for first time. Fireworks display at Pines 


showing episodes of state’s history. 


Tuesday, August 21—Morning and Afternoon: Baseball, Marathon races, golf and river 
races, band concerts; Evening: Grand opening of the pageant at The Pines. 

Wednesday, August 22—Morning: Drill and dress parade by United States Marines at 
the playgrounds. Music by massed bands. Afternoon: Afternoon performance of 
the pageant; Evening: Second evening performance of the pageant. 

Thursday, August 23—Morning: Final morning band concert; Afternoon: Dedication 
of Memorial Bridge; Evening: Final appearance of pageant with grand finale 
features. Finale fireworks display. 




















Portsmouth’s New Memorial Bridge: a modern note in a city 
of the past. 


WHERE THE PAST LIVES STILL 


A Town of Memories 


VERY New England town has 


historic landmarks. One comes 


upon them usually in the heart 
of a brand new district sitting aloof 


from the life about them with the air 
of an old grandmother  placidly 
watching the young life of the house- 
hold in which she is a loved but in- 
active member. 

But Portsmouth is not like that. 
In the long elm-shaded streets the 
spirit of the past walks with familiar 
tread; it is the present which intrudes 
upon the attention as something not 
quite in keeping with the whole. 
It is the new Memorial Bridge which 
is an anachronism, not the old pack- 
ing-box houses with their beautiful 
doorways, carved with the artistry of 
a bygone day. Even the people who 
throng the streets, and the motorists 
who come in such numbers each 
summer day, are less real, less vividly 
alive than the personalities who, in 
days past, came and went along the 
Portsmouth ways. The Wentworths, 
proud aristocrats representing the 
royal control of New Hampshire; 
Governor John Langdon, first Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, who 
administered to Washington and 


Adams the oath of office as President 
and Vice-President of the new re- 
public; Tobias Lear, private secretary 
to Washington in those early days; 
John Paul Jones, gallant adventurer, 
who waited in Portsmouth while they 
fitted out the Ranger; Daniel Webster, 
as he was when, a young lawyer, he 
brought his bride to the house on 
Vaughn Street: all these have left 
their impress upon the town as 
though they were its leading citizens 
of the present. 

Now and then one reads of a be- 
reaved family which keeps for the one 
who has gone a place at table always 
set, a room in readiness, as though 
some day the lost one might come 
back. Had Victoria’s Prince Consort 
happened back to earth, he would have 
found his dinner clothes in readiness 
and the water for his bath all drawn. 
Portsmouth keeps similar vigil. Into 
the house on State Street which he 
left when the Ranger sailed, John Paul 
Jones might step today without feel- 
ing of strangeness. The canny Scot, 
Macpheadris, after nearly two hund- 
red years might cross the threshold 
of the fine house he built at the cor- 
ner of Chapel and Daniel Streets, and 
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“Into the house which he left when the Ranger sailed John Paul Jones might step 


without a feeling of strangeness.” 


find still on the walls those portraits 
of Indians with whom he traded and 
those other mural decorations repre- 
senting historical and Biblical scenes 
which, covered by several coatings of 
paper, had been lost until a chance 
scraping of the walls disclosed them 
again. Or that later owner, by whose 
name the house is familiarly known 
today, Hon. Jonathan Warner, should 
he revisit his old home, would find 
old scenes vividly recalled: that stain 
on the carpet—Lafayette spilled his 
wine there; that lightning rod—it re- 
calls a visit from Franklin himself, a 
visit in which the scientist complained 
that he had difficulty in persuading 
people to use his new invention on 
their houses. “You can put one on 
mine if you like,” said his host; and 
the rod is there today. 

Standing in the beautiful hallway 
of the Colonial Dames House on 
Market Street, one has an irresistible 
feeling that the English gentleman 
and ship-master, Captain John Moffat, 
stands at one’s shoulder, pointing out 


the wood carvings of Grinling Gib- 
bons, telling with just a touch of 
homesickness of the old English home 
of which the American house is a re- 
production, leading one through the 
terraced garden with its glory of phlox 
and larkspur into the counting house 
from which, looking out across the 
water, one almost expects to see Cap- 
tain Moffat’s ship starting on _ its 
journey with masts from Kittery 
Point for England. 

But it is not only the great ones 
whose presence one feels in Ports- 
mouth, not only Governors of Pro- 
vinces, and statesmen and _ soldiers 
whose names are known far beyond 
the limits of Portsmouth and even 
of New Hampshire. There is more 
humanness perhaps in the traditions 
which have to do with Portsmouth’s 
plain people. 

Yet it is very difficult to say, in con- 
nection with this town, just who may 
be classified as plain citizens. It is 
recorded, for instance, that a negro 
steward, engaged by Captain Charles 
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abruptly, “come 
down and settle 
your note.” 
Angered by 
the tone of the 
remark, Harris 
answered with 
equal abruptness. 
The Captain 
grew red and 
furious and 
threatened to 
bring suit. The 
two friends 
stalked away 
from each other 
each with an air 
of deeply wound- 
ed dignity. <A 
few rods and 
the edge had 
gone off their 
injury. Harris 
turned and call- 





The Marvin House: The doorway and the window above are of 
exceptional grace and beauty. 


Coffin for a voyage to Russia, so at- 
tracted the attention and the admira- 
tion of the Russian emperor that he 
became a royal butler and when he re- 
turned to Portsmouth some _ years 
later he came resplendent in gold lace 
for the purpose of taking his dusky 
wife back to Russia to enjoy with him 
the glory of court life. Even the 
humblest in Portsmouth appear 
to possess an aristocracy which 
marks them. 

There are two quiet human 
stories which are eloquent of the 
atmosphere of Portsmouth. One 
is of two old-school gentlemen. 
Captain Thomas Manning was 
a gentleman of some wealth and 
to accommodate a friend, he 
loaned to Abel Harris a sum of 
money. The time agreed upon 


for payment was a few days 
past when Captain Manning met 
Mr. Harris on the street. 

Manning 


“Harris,” said 





ed to Manning, 

“Tl come 
half way,” was 
the reply; and with measured step the 
friends approached each other again. 
They met and Harris promised to pay 
his debt within the day. He appeared 
punctually with the money. He 
found Manning waiting. He pre- 
sented the payment and his creditor 
solemnly handed it back again: 

“Mr. Harris, I don’t want this 





The Langdon House: Benjamin Franklin’s lightning 
rod still protects it. 
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money—you can 
have it as long 
as you wish— 
only be punctual 
when the pay 
day arrives.” 
The other 
story is a grace- 
ful love story, 
full of the 
quaintness and 
charm of an- 
other day. 
Nicholas 
Rousselet, so the 
story goes, loved 
Miss Catharine 
Moffat, but not 
until one Sun- 
day morning as 
they sat together 
in her father’s 
pew did he gain 
courage to bring matters to a head. He 
handed the lady a Bible in which he had 
maked the first and fifth verses of the 
second epistle of John: “Unto the elect 
lady....-And now I beseech thee, lady, 
not as though I wrote a new com- 
mandment unto thee, but that which 
we had from the beginning, that we 
love one another.” And Miss Catha- 
rine, sitting demurely at his side, 
fluttered the leaves of the _ book, 
marked another passage and handed 








The Moffatt Ladd House: Now in the possession 
of the Colonial Dames. 





Winslow Pierce House in Haymarket Square. A beautiful 


old mansion. 


it back. It was the first chapter of 
Ruth, beginning with verse 16— 
“Whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God. Where thou diest I 
will die, and there will I be buried: 
the Lord do so to me, and more also 
if aught but death part thee and me.” 

Such are the personalities from out 
the three hundred years of Ports- 
mouth’s history which dominate 
her life even today. And in 
mentioning them one must not 
forget the one to whom in part 
they owe their immortality, 


& ? 


FA 
Wey | that entertaining gossip, with 


boundless interest in his fel- 


low men, Charles Warren 
Brewster, author of Brewster’s 
Rambles. This brief sketch 
owes much to him, and we 
earnestly recommend him as 
guide to those of you, who will 
make a pilgrimage in this ter- 
centenary summer to the town 
which was his home. He is a 
ready guide and a genial com- 
panion. 
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FARMERS’ AND HOME-MAKERS’ WEEK 


A Vacation at School 


By Henry BAILEY STEVENS 


thing else, depend upon your 
point of view. If you are a 
student, for example, you may take 
your recreation by sojourning on a 
farm; but if you are a farmer, you 
may find it in going back to school. 
For several summers it has 
been possible to watch this 
process at New Hampshire 
University, nee College— 
one group leaving for new 
pastures, another coming in 
hilariously to take their 
places. It is a sort of Box 
and Cox arrangement, 
which keeps the buildings around the 
campus perennially busy, and helps to de- 
prive the janitor of a historic summer 
rest. 

Education today no longer stops 
with a college diploma, and mature 
people are not ashamed to admit that 
it is still possible and profitable for 


\ | ACATIONS, like nearly every- 


them to learn. This is the signifi- 

cance of the Alumni Lectures at Dart- 

mouth and of the new Summer School 

at Durham. It is a point that has 

long been recognized by farmers, who 

have such a variety of occupations to 

master that they have no difficulty in 

keeping an attentive mind. 

Farmers’ and Home- 

Makers’ Week at Durham 

has become an annual in- 

stitution during the third 

week of August. It is 

unique in combining many 

of the advantages of a col- 

lege lecture course, a 

country fair, an efficiency exhibition and 

a village picnic, and in aiming at instruc- 

tion without formality and without in- 
terfering with the joy of life. 

Here, to illustrate, are cool benches 
underneath tall maples. A group of 
men, some in shirt sleeves, some 
without hats, are listening to an ex- 









































pert point out the characteris- 
tics of a good horse. When 
he has finished, one of them 
asks him a question. The 
others lean forward. You 
can read in the eyes of the 
questioner eagerness for 
knowledge, respect for ex- 
perience and that indepen- 
dence of judgment which 
characterizes the true scholar. 
The specialist answers his 
question. The answer raises 
another. You begin to realize 
that this is the sort of class 
where the students conduct 
the examination. The pro- 
fessor elaborates the point at 
issue. Meanwhile, the horse 
lazily switches his tail, and 
you can sit back, half dream- 
ily and feel green things 
growing. Apparently — the 
questioners are statisfied. For 
some time after the close of 
the more formal discussion 
they talk with each other. 
The man from East Swan- 
zey gets acquainted with the 
man from New Boston. That 
is one of the best features of 
meetings like these; they 
make you feel that your 
neighborhood is larger than 
you had supposed, that it in- 
cludes the whole state of New 
Hampshire. 

Over there several people 
have started out to the poul- 
try plant. Another group 
who missed the special horti- 
cultural meetings of the day 
before are on their way to 
the University orchards. The 
experimental work comes in 
for close consideration—the 
series of soil rejuvenation 
plots, the corn variety test, the 
potato disease investigations, 
the orchard showing various 
types of pruning, the garden 
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The largest load of hay ever seen in New Hampshire. 
Over four tons of the state’s biggest hay crop. 





Merrimack County girls in parade. 





A relic of ancient days—the original 
Webster plow. 
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fertility experiment, the nutrition labora- 
tory, and the other projects, many of 
which have attracted national interest. 
At the dairy barn is a herd that has been 
built up under ordinary farm condi- 
tions to a point where it includes sev- 
eral state 
champions. The 
stock barn 
shows promis- 
ing beef cattle, 
sheep and 
horses. There 
are the  pig- 
gery, with its 
enormous 
Berkshires, and 
the sheep barn, 
where breeding 
experiments, 
conducted 
along Men- 
delian lines, 
are said to be 
the best de- 
vised of any of their kind in the world. 

While these attractions are inter- 
esting most of the men and a few of 
the women, another group, composed 
entirely of women, is holding a meet- 
ing in a lecture room at Thompson 
Hall. A public health nurse is tell- 
ing how a change in diet has over- 
come malnutrition in several of the 
families in her community. All of 
the various agencies working for bet- 
ter health—the State Board of Health, 
the Red Cross, the Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections—are represented. 
You feel the concentrated effort of 
organized groups to solve a great and 
intangible problem, and—what is 
better—you feel that they are making 
tangible headway. 

It is the desire of the administra- 
tion of the University to make the 
campus a meeting-place for all organ- 
izations interested in the state better- 
ment; and while the interests repre- 
sented at Farmers’ and Home-Mak- 
ers’ Week are for the most part 





The week is not all work. 
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rural, 


so. 
Women citizens, parent-teachers, min- 


they are not inevitably 
isters, librarians, injured soldiers, 
these are some of the groups that 
have taken the opportunity to join in 
the general forum at this time. The 
dormitories are 
thrown open, 
and more and 
more _ people 
seize the op- 
portunity to 
come for the 
whole week. 
The main ses- 
sions have 
usually been 
held by _ poul- 
try growers, 
livestock own- 
ers, orchardists, 
beekeepers, po- 
tato growers, 
women’s club 
members, 
health agencies and home demonstration 
workers. 

Perhaps the most picturesque 
group has not been composed of 
adults at all, however, but of boys’ 
and girls’ club members. Last year 
150 youngsters came as_ delegates 
from clubs all over the state to the 
annual Junior Extension Camp and 
Short Course, which is held through- 
out the week This number swelled 
on the final day to nearly 500. The 
Busy Bees of Alstead, Hasty Pudding 
of Loudon, Hoecanoonuc of Milford, 
Pequawket and Chataque of Conway, 
Sunshine, Jolly Eight, Sugar Valley 
and nearly four score other clubs 
had performed in original circuses, 
sold popcorn, contrived booths at 
fairs, given lawn parties, held neigh- 
bors up for soap orders, picked ber- 
ries, or in some other way raised the 
necessary funds to pay the expenses 
of their delegates. These fortunate 
ones now slept in College dormi- 
tories, ate in the College Commons, 
walked in the College woods, and 





Here are students busily 
engaged in pitching horseshoes. 
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held a track meet on the College ath- 
letic field. This was the sauce, while 
the main fare consisted of talks by 
specialists and leaders on phases of 
garden work, canning, clothing, po- 
tatoes, and other club projects, and 
demonstration contests to determine 
the teams to be sent to the Eastern 
States Exposition. 

The first three days of the sessions 
are more or less specialized ones; but 
the final day is a free-for-all. Then 
it is that the state moves into Dur- 
ham and swamps it. Whole clubs 
come in on trucks gaily decorated, 
singing their club songs. As far as 
the eye can see, the street is lined 
with the noses of parked cars. 
Groups picnic on the campus and 
swarm into the exhibition halls, 
where new points on farm and home 
practices, electric and gas ma- 
chines, specimens of pests and dis- 
eases, handy implements and other 
attractions hang or revolve. At one 
o'clock in the afternoon comes the 
roll of a drum. A band appears and 
heads the annual Farm and Home 
Parade. Behind it decorated floats, 
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contrived by Farm Bureaus, Granges, 
the Marketing Association, the fruit 
growers, poultrymen and others, long 
lines of club members that occasion- 
ally overflow with a cheer, novelty 
features such as huge crawling bugs 
that represent the Enemy, proud and 
sometimes unruly animals, pass in 
review before the Governor For 
over a mile the column extends, ef- 
fectually refuting the idea that only 
a big city can stage a real parade. 
The procession ends at the new 
grandstand at the Memorial Field, 
where the audience tastes the more 
solid fare of addresses by national 
farm leaders. By five o’clock the 
trucks are chugging homeward; the 
campus is deserted; and Farmers’ 
and Home-Makers’ Week is over till 
another year. 

In such manner do the farm people 
of the state play the part of the stu- 
dent for a week each August. Who 
shall say that—considering the amount 
of time involved—this is not as real 
and vital a part of the educational 
program as though a college degree 
were at stake? 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE CRUSADER 


EW Hampshire has never failed to 

be in the forefront of every move- 

ment for the moral uplift of man. 
We can turn back the pages of her his- 
tory with pride and read of her sturdy 
sons who were preaching abolition while 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison was being dragged 
through the streets of Boston, and con- 
demning intoxicating beverages before 
the W. C. T. U. was known. Those 
who heard Representative Sibley’s fervid 
pleas for his eight-hour-sleep bill and 
the later pronouncements of Ora Craig 
regarding enforcement of the liquor law, 
have no fear that our glorious record 
will not be maintained. It is doubtful, 
however, if any one realizes that a new 
movement is being launched in this state 
which may soon be of nation-wide sig- 
nificance. 


The movement referred to is Commis- 
sioner John F. Griffin’s crusade against 
the practice of promiscuous osculation 
upon the public highways. 

Prior to the opening of the present 
motoring season Mr. Griffin gave no in- 
dication of being more romantic than 
any other Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles. He resided in state in his huge 
apartment at the State House, wallow- 
ing in number plates and_ statistics. 
Perhaps last winter the reek and pow- 
der of battle-scarred Manchester, where 
his home is situated, stirred a martial 
note in his soul, for it is said, he came 
to Concord a changed man. The first 
evidences of the change manifested 
themselves in certain week end tours 
which he took to various parts of the 
state,—notably Portsmouth and the sea- 
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shore. His march to the sea resembled 
Sherman’s in that he left terror and 
destruction in his wake. The wails of 
the wounded filled the newspapers. No 
lovelorn youth who allowed his languish- 
ing gaze to wander toward the fair one 
at his side, or worse yet, tried driving 
with one hand, escaped the Commis- 
sioner’s eagle eye. It is rumored that 
even parked cars whose occupants felt 
that the love light within made up for 
the lack of dimmers without, found 
themselves in the iron grip of the law. 

Having heard this crusade discussed 
in various parts of the state and having 
listened to some of the groans of the 
maimed, a representative of the GRaNn- 
ITE MonTHLy hastened to interview Mr. 
Griffin in his office. The interview was 
rather disappointing as he seemed to 
have become the prosaic man of affairs 
once more. However, a glint in his eye 
and a certain tightening of his square 
jaw as he spoke of the necessity of law 
enforcement and_ referred somewhat 
maliciously to “bobbed haired flappers” 
gave one a little thrill and proved that 
here was a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
who, though calm in his office, might be 


S I understand it, the object of this 
contest was two-fold: first, to 
demonstrate the development of 
the faculty of observation; second to 
show New Hampshire people that their 
sons and daughters could record their 
observations with accuracy, simplicity, 
and in good readable English. 

Mrs. Harriman, Mr. Pearson, and Mr. 
May most kindly consented to read and 
judge the manuscripts, and their selec- 
tion of prize winners and of two more 
for honorable mention is a credit to the 
students and to the magazine, and a vin- 
dication of the faith which prompted 
the offer of the prizes. 
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an avenging tornado upon the road. 

The state of New Hampshire may 
rest assured that its highways will be 
made safe if Mr. Griffin can do it. The 
possibilities of the situation are most in- 
teresting. Doubless the issue involved 
will figure in the next campaign. Those 
accustomed to political phraseology will 
not be surprised to read in the platform 
of the Republican party under whose 
regime Mr. Griffin was appointed, “We 
view with grave concern the increase of 
promiscuous osculation and petting and 
point with pride to the fearless efforts 
of Commissioner Griffin to suppress this 
menace to the prosperity of our great 
state.” It would surely not be strange 
if the Democrats upheld the “personal 
liberty” of young people. 

But, joking aside, the Commissioner 
is doing a good work and deserves the 
co-operation of every New Hampshire 
citizen. When each day’s newspaper 
carries headlines of fatal accidents on 
our highways, the office of Highway 
Commissioner takes on added impor- 
tance among public offices. It is gratify- 
ing to find a man who takes his duties 
seriously as does Mr. Griffin—N. H. C. 


The very titles of most of the manu- 
scripts are alluring, but only the very 
best could be regarded as prize material 
by the committee of expert writers and 
teachers. Judging from the few essays 
I have seen, it is a foregone conclusion 
that some of these young people will in 
time distinguish themselves in one or 
more branches of the noble art of writ- 
ing. 

Winston Emery of Keene High 
School, who won chief prize with his 
nature study, “An Hour in the Woods,” 
shows those remarkable powers of ob- 
servation which are most highly devel- 











oped in lovers of nature. Mr. Emery 
will astonish no one if he elects to be- 
come a poet, forester, biologist, or 
naturalist. Some one said that “five 
out of seven of us are wasted in un- 
suitable occupations,’ and it is mainly 
because the so-called failures do not 
take up a life work into which they can 
throw themselves with enthusiasm. 

If Mr. Emery has not already read 
these authors, we suggest a study of the 
writings of W. H. Hudson, William 
Beebe, Thoreau, John Muir and 
Burroughs; they will talk to him in the 
language of his own heart, for his world 
is their world, and they and he worship 
at the same shrine. 

Second prize: “What High School 
Has Done For Me,” by Catherine E. 
Paige of Weare High School. 

In these days we rightly lay great 
stress on the human document, as diary 
or autobiography, or as revealed in let- 
ters and ‘fugitive’ writings. Cellini, 
Pepys, and Evelyn are now familiar to 
many high school students and _ to 
thousands of men and women at col- 
leges; Amiel and ‘Barbellion’ (as Bruce 
F. Cummings styled himself), Marie 
Bashkirtseff, the letters of Shelley and 
R. L. S. are quarried for the garnets or 
diamonds of self-revelation which form- 
er commentators may have overlooked. 
W. H. Hudson, in his last book, while 
confessing his debt to Shakespeare, 
records his love for Chaucer: “But 
where is Shakespeare all this time?” he 
says, after looking in vain through the 
Bard’s works for a hint of his own 
personality; “I find him not.......... 
Chaucer revealed himself in every one 
of his creations, in every line he wrote 
eaatuilede the sense of brotherhood is, 
however, more to me than artistry, even 
of the godlike aloofness of Shakes- 
peare.” 

Miss Paige reveals herself with a sat- 
isfaction to the reader that is pleasing 
and wholesome. The life on a farm, 
the burgeoning intellect at grammar 
the healthy growth at high 


school, 
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school under wise guidance and invalu- 
able tuition, and now the sure promise 
of full flowering at college and in later 
life. If we often wonder why devoted 
teachers give their lives for the ad- 
vancement of the race, and at a salary 
which hand-workers would scorn—the 
answer is here. 


In “The Feeling of an Immigrant” 
by Louise Mantegani of Robinson Semi- 
nary, we read with reverence another 
tribute to the noble women and men 
who teach our youth. A little Italian 
girl, speaking no English, on her first 
day at school she felt the hostility of 
race for race, and worshipped her 
teachers with the love “of the moth for 
the star,” and was rewarded by receiv- 
ing all those teachers had to give, then 
and later, through school and in the 
seminary. Her essay exhibits a correct 
feeling for punctuation and for para- 
graphing, and the choice of words and 
arrangement of ideas is admirable. 
Knowing as I do several Italian immi- 
grants in various parts of the United 
States, their fine citizenship, industry, 
and the respect in which their Ameri- 
can-born friends hold them, 1 can as- 
sure Miss Mantegani that she will not 
be alone in her class when she goes out 
into the world. One of the _ silliest 
catchwords of this century is “The Melt- 
ing Pot.” With such teachers as New 
Hampshire has in gracious abundance, 
the melting pot may be dropped down 
the nearest quarry—to crack or cool or 
rust in dccent forgetfulness. 





Miss Muriel L. Seymour wrote on 
“Our Trip to ‘The Old Man of the 
Mountain.’” Her article is timely, the 
subject is attractively treated, and she 
writes with discernment and that lack 
of self-consciousness which is so pleas- 
ing among our modern young people. 
A certain artlessness enhances the art of 
the best writers—as anyone can find out 
for himself if he tries to write like John 
Bunyan, for example—and Miss Sey- 
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mour takes us up and over Profile 
Mountain with her simple and unposed 
descriptions, then plants us where 
we can regard the profile of The 
Old Man, and quotes about it one of the 
finest things which Daniel Webster— 
that other giant—ever said, and which 
we hope the GRANITE MONTHLY will re- 
print. 
First Prize 


An Hour in the Woods 
By WINSTON EMERY 
Keene High School 


HE brown dust sifted lazily between 

his bare toes as he walked along the 
narrow country road, now and then whistl- 
ing a snatch of an old time song. He was 
too lifeless to whistle a song that would 
require more energy for it was a spring 
afternoon. He wasn’t more than ‘fifteen 
years of age. He had a thatch of brown 
hair, large expressive eyes of the same 
color and a face thickly populated with 
freckles. He was average build for a boy 
his age, but his tattered grey shirt and his 
khaki pants were a little shy of being large 
enough. 

He neared a thickly wooded area and as 
he came up to it his step grew more 
springy and his face lit up with anticipa- 


tion. He turned into an old patch that led 
into the woods. No twigs snapped under 
his feet. Surely he seemed a part of the 


forest as he glided along through the trees. 
The countless insects set up a humming as 
he entered the woods. The very trees 
seemed to bow before him. Here was a 
boy who was a part of nature. 

He stopped and looked undecidedly at a 
small plant with deeply cut leaves and a 
blossom that resembled a round ball of 
fuzz. Quickly he sank to his knees and 
his long fingers expertly followed the one 
root of the so-called “ground nut plant.” 
The root extended into the ground for some 
half a foot and then his fingers found the 
sought-for prize and brought it forth. It 
was a small brown nut about the size of a 
marble. He dug several of these and put 
them in his pocket after which he con- 
tinued on his way. 

A_ whir-r-r-r-r-r-r of wings greeted him 
as Mrs. Partridge flew a ways and then 
lit and ran invitingly in front of him. He 
smiled wisely and went to the spot where 
the bird flew up. There came two sharp 
clucks from Mother Partridge and numer- 
ous greyish brown balls of fuzz were hid- 
den from view in the leaves and ferns. He 
smiled again; this time an _ affectionate 
smile that only one of the woods can un- 
derstand. He stooped and reached under 
a leaf that stirred slightly and pulled forth 
a baby partridge. It was like a baby turkey 
only many times smaller. He pressed it 
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against his cheek and the chick seemed to 
understand for he peeped a little. Re- 
grettingly he released it and watched it 
scamper away. A baby partridge a day 
old is impossible to catch. Another thing 
is, the male partridge is not allowed near 
the nest by the Mother Partridge. He 
started back to the path. A late may- 
flower looked longingly up at him as much 
as to say, “Where are all my brother and 
sister mayflowers?” It looked lonely and 
perhaps a little wistful there alone. A 
bluejay shrieked at him,—the pirate of the 
woods! A _ beautiful grey squirrel sauced 
the jay immediately and frisked down the 
trunk of the old oak, chattering all of the 
while at nothing. Then he scampered over 
to the boy who stooped and picked him 
up. They were great companions, were 
these two. As soon as the squirrel was 
loosed he dove into the boy’s pocket and 
brought forth a nut, chattering triumphant- 
ly and daring any other woodfolk to do 
the same. 

Two pine siskins sat side by side on an 
old branch cooing to each other lovingly 
for it was the mating season for the wood- 
folk. A hermit thrush trilled out a clear, 
mellow and tremulous song. It sounded 
as though he was afraid that some other 
bird would find how to make such a beauti- 
ful sound. A song sparrow took up the 
cry and poured forth one nearly as beauti- 
ful. He sat high on a branch and _ his 
dusky throat trembled a bit as he sang his 
happy frightened song of love and joy. 

The boy started forward again but he 
had not gone far when a handsome female 
goldfinch coated with feathers of soft yel- 
low and brown, hesitatingly sang a sobbing, 
broken cry of despair. Its little throat 
quivered with emotion for beside it on the 
ground lay its gorgeously colored mate. 
Never again would the woods hear its joy- 
ful cry! Never again would it croon songs 
of love to its mate, and never again would 
it feed insects into the hungry, waiting 
mouths of the clamoring young ones! The 
female bird put her head close to the male’s 
and then with a catching sobbing cry de- 
parted. The boy cried softly and then 
buried it in the leaves. He noticed beside 
it a large blood red trillium. Even the 
flower seemed sad for it drooped towards 
the dead body of the bird. An evening 
breeze stole whisperingly through the pine, 
crooning a soft cheer up song to the mother 
bird. Even the bluejay and the squirrel 
were still during that moment of rever- 
ence that the woodfolk give in respect of 
the dead. A cotton tail rabbit broke the 
silence by thumping along under the small 
pine. Before the boy knew it dusk fell 
and the dark leaved evergreen trees made 
the woods shadowy and still. Nothing 
stirred. It was the point where the day 
woodfolk had gone to sleep and before the 
nightfolk have wakened. A lone white 
birch stood out against the hemlocks like 
a white rose on the dress of a nun. The 
insects of the night were waking. There 
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came a patter of feet; a rustle in the leaves. 
A whippoorwill started its rythmic song. 
All of this any one may see by spending 
one little hour in the woods. Nature fa- 
yors none and what she will show to one 
she will show another. 





SECOND PRIzE 
What High School Has Done 
For Me 


By CATHERINE E. PAIGE 


Weare High School 


WATURALE®, you wonder who “me”’ is. 
“Me” is a girl in her last year of High 
School, who realizes, partially, at least, 
what the high school has done for her. 

The first year of the Weare High School 
there were twenty pupils enrolled. One of 
them was “me.” This high school had only 
the bare necessities to start with, but it 
flourished, because of the perseverance of 
the teachers and pupils. 

I, as well as the majority of the pupils, 
live on a farm. I could not sew or cook, 
was bashful, and was, in fact, a_ typical 
country girl, just graduated from grammar 
school. 

At Weare High School, I learned to 
make my own dresses, to plan meals wise- 
ly, and to make myself generally useful at 
home. The budget kept at school in the 
Household Management Course taught me 
to keep a budget of my own and, also, to 
help my father in his accounts. 

Grammar school pupils usually carry the 
habit of depending upon the teacher, on 
to high school. I was no exception and 
often felt abused when the teachers made 
me use my brains and think things out for 
myself. One of the studies in the second 
year was geometry. I shirked at first, be- 
cause I thought that the lessons were too 
hard. One day, a theorem was given to 
me to prove, but I had not studied the 
lesson and completely failed. That night, 
I took my geometry home and studied on 
the next day’s lesson. Soon I became in- 
terested in working out the problems. It 
was then that I realized that my brains 
were made to use in studying, instead of 
inventing ways to get the teachers to help 
me. 

In Weare High School, I learned to meet 
people, from my mingling with the other 
students. The debates in which I took 
part, no doubt, will be of great importance 
in my future life, for they will teach me to 
talk easily and to say what is necessary 
without “going all around Robin Hood’s 
Barn.” The course in English taught me 
to think and talk correctly. This is most 
important as one goes through life. 

The incidents of three years have im- 
pressed on my mind the necessity of hon- 
esty, truthfulness, efficiency; and last, but 
not least, the meaning of school spirit. 
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School spirit should be in the heart of 
every pupil. It is not always called “school 
spirit,” but whatever name it goes under, 


whether joyalty or patriotism, it means 
the same. 
After much thought on the subject, I 


have decided that college is my aim. There 
are many chances to work in the different 
shops near my home, but by the time I 
was ready to decide, something made me 
want a higher education. College became 
the inevitable and New Hampshire State 
was the place. 

The Home Economics Course showed 
me how to do housework properly so that 
soon it became a pleasure instead of a hated 
task. I took great delight in doing work 
as it ought to be done, learning that, “Do 
what you do, well,” is a most reliable motto. 

Another important thing which I have 
learned is to look for the more serious 
things in life, and to develop a liking for 
the deeper thoughts of great men and 
women. Literature has opened before me 
a new world; and all books are now a 
source of inspiration to me. Even novels 
are read for the style of the author instead 
of the mere story part of it. Literature 
has taken me to foreign countries and in- 
troduced me so that I do not feel like a 
stranger. 

The fundamentals of education are laid 
in grammar school, but they are expanded 
and firmly rooted in high school. There 
the pupil forms habits which last the rest 
of his life. The firmer the foundation, the 
stronger the building. It is for all of us to 
do our best and take advantage of the 
many opportunities which high school of- 
fers. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


The Feeling of An Immigrant 
LouIsE MANTEGANI 
Robinson Seminary 


ie is now nearly eleven years since I first 
saw the Custom House at Boston. I was 
then only a little immigrant of about eight 
years of age. When I walked down the 
gang-plank, and set foot on American soil, 
a thrill of joy elated my whole being. At 
last, after much preparation and a seeming- 
ly eternal voyage, I had arrived in the 
wonderful land which Father had written 
of. We went to a department store to buy 
our first American clothes. I was filled 
with pride and happiness, but even then 
my keen senses perceived that some people 
were not over-joyed at seeing us. One 
may ask how a child of eight could ever 


have noticed such little things, but one 
must remember that an Italian child of 
eight is much older than an American 


child of the same. Even as I noticed the 
chilling glances that passers-by gave us, I 
attributed them to our strange appearance 
in foreign garb, to our non-acquaintance 
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with American ways and to the _ indiffer- 
ence of city people. 
We came to Exeter, and made our home 


here. When I had learned but a few words 
I entered the public schools. I shall al- 
ways remember my first day at school. 


As I entered the room, all the children 
turned around and regarded me as a very 
queer child. I was introduced to the 
teacher, and she assigned me to a seat in 
the front row. I watched the teacher’s 
every movement, and I am afraid the chil- 
dren watched me most of the time, as they 
seemed very absent-minded when they were 
called on to recite. At recess the children 
forgot me. Only one little girl edged tim- 
idly up to me and made signs that she was 
friendly. I was very shy, therefore, for a 
long time I made but few acquaintances. 
My real friends were my teachers whom I 
worshipped from afar. I was eager to learn, 
and they did all they could to teach me 
both the language and the customs of my 
adopted country. 

As I passed from one grade to another, 
I began to realize that those first chilling 


glances which I had felt, were the by- 
waters of the strong current of national 
feeling which exists in America. To gain 


I read the 
There I found many evidences of 
that strong current of national feeling. 
Sometimes I heard that even court cases 
were decided on nationality. This fact 
grieved me; but whenever any one spoke 
of it, I would always find excuses for it. 
I do not want people to be embittered by 
that strong under current, for I began to 
feel that such a feeling exists all over the 
earth, wherever two nationalities mix. 


practice in my new language, 
papers. 


From the public schools I entered the 
Seminary. Here again I was. thrown 
among strangers. I was awe stricken as 


I marched up stairs for the first morning 
exercises, and watched all the other girls 
march in. I never had thought there were 
so many girls in the town. As I also 
watched the teachers take their places on 
the platform, I wondered if I should have 
to have all of them in one day. As I lis- 
tened to Mr. Bisbee’s speech, one sentence 
of it remained in my mind. “It makes no 
difference to me who your parents are, 
what they do, or what you wear. It’s 
what you do and make of yourselves that I 
am interested in.” I breathed a great sigh 
of relief; for, here, at last, I had found a 
place where hated current of national 
feeling is almost exempt. As he finished 
his short but impressive speech, I was sure 
that I should like the school. I made up 
my mind to do my best and to be graduated 
from it, no matter how hard the work 
proved to be. 

I have advanced from one class to an- 
other, and at the beginning of each year 
the same impressive speech has been made 
by Mr. Bisbee. Each time a thrill of joy 
has passed through me; and I have won- 
dered how many of these first graders 
have been impressed as I was. At last I 
have reached the Senior Class, the goal I 
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have set my heart on. To be sure I have 
not gone through the ordeal without dif- 
ficulty; for many a stumbling block has 
stood in my way, and often I have been al- 
most discouraged. 

During my five years at the Seminary, 
1 have come to know that the feeling be- 
tween nationalties has always existed, but 
only the thoughtless and ignorant would 
harp on such a delicate subject. This 
wonderful land cannot be blamed for the 
conditions which exist within it. It is the 
duty of each individual to do his bit to 
rectify them. 

I am sure that with my training and edu- 
cation, I can help foreigners to become 
good citizens. In what better way can I 
show my gratitude to America? 


HoNnorABLE MENTION 
Our Trip to the 
“Old Man of the Mountain” 


By Muriet LypiA SEYMOUR 
Whitefield High School 


ig was early dawn when we started on our 

trip to visit “The Old Man of the 
Mountain.” Our party consisted of four 
girls and three boys, with Rev. Guy Rob- 
erts of Whitefield as our guide. 

Arriving at the Profile House, we parked 
our cars and after a short rest, made ready 
for our climb up Profile Mountain. 

The day was warm, but a cooling breeze 
made the first part of the climb very en- 
joyable. At the base of the mountain, we 
noticed that the trees were extra tall and 
as the foliage was exceedingly dense, the 
sun did not shine directly on us, for which 
we were truly grateful. 

As we slowly made our way up the wind- 
ing path, which led to the summit of the 
mountain, we found that the ascent was 
gradually becoming steeper and _ steeper. 
In these steeper places small streams of 
water trickled over the rocks, making them 
so slippery that it was almost impossible 
for anyone to pass without help. 

At last we came to a less steep path, 
where the sun burst forth upon us warm- 
ing our bones, which had, in spite of the 
difficult climb, become chilled by the damp- 
ness of the woods. 

In answer to our inquiries, Mr. Roberts 
told us that we were near the top of the 
mountain and drew our attention to the 
fact, that the trees were becoming scarce 
and stunted in growth. He explained that 
the severe winters and the heavy winds 
tended to check the growth of the trees 
and made them very brittle, which we 
found to be true when we tried to break 
the branches. 

After another climb we reached a flat 
rock, the summit of the mountain, from 
which we could see the surrounding coun- 
try. On the north and south of us, valley 
after valley and hill after hill stretched out, 
and on the east of us Lafayette mountain 

















overshadowed the _ valley beneath,  re- 
vealing it’s deep ravines and gulches. Be- 
hind us we saw the dense woods, through 
which we had just come. The beauty of 
the scenery was truly a wonder in itself. 

Leaving this rock, we started down the 
opposite side of the mountain toward the 
top of the head. The guide preceeded, and 
we followed him closely, as there were no 
paths or landmarks oi any kind to show us 
the way. The trees and small scrubs had 
now entirely disappeared, and only bare 
rock faced us. ihese rocks were very 
steep and sloping, so we slid rather than 
walked for about one hundred feet, until 
we came to smoother ground, where we 
once more gained our feet. 

When the guide had hunted over a vast 
area of land, he found a large pointed rock, 
which directed the way to the exact rock 
forming the head of “the Old Man.” He 
allowed us for the first time a real rest from 
our climb. 

During our rest Mr. Roberts told us the 
story of the Profile. These are the facts 
he told us as we sat there: 

The Profile was first discovered by 
white men in 1805. For quite a few years 
it was not visited except by those who lived 
near, but since the highway and the rail- 
road have been built through Franconia, 
multitudes have viewed with admiration 
‘the Great Stone Face’ and have gone 
their way satisfied to see it in its sublime 
grandeur as outlined against the sky, and 
have carried away a _ never-to-be-forgotten 
picture of it. 

The Profile is formed on a shoulder of 
what was called Cannon Mountain, and 
juts out into space some twelve hundred 
feet above Profile Lake. It is made up of 
five layers of granite, one exactly above the 
other. Of these, one forms the chin, an- 
other the upper lip, a third the nose, and 
the remaining two form the forehead. In 
height, the Profile is ninety feet from the 
bottom of the chin to the top of the fore- 
head. 

Some forty years ago certain members 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club located 
these Profile forming ledges; and in doing 
so discovered that one of the large rocks, 
which forms the prominent part of the 
forehead was in danger of falling off. The 
discovery was written up and printed in 
several publications at the time, and a fur- 
ther examination was made by the proprie- 
tor of the Profile House, with the decision 
that owing to the size of the rock, nothing 
could be done to ‘save the face’ of “The 
Old Man of The Mountain.” Here the 
matter was dropped and in the main for- 
gotten. 

At this time, Mr. Roberts was interrupted 
by a hungry one of our group, who felt it 
his duty to suggest that we should eat our 
lunch. While eating our guide continued 
his story as follows:— 

“When for the first time, I gazed spell- 
bound upon this marvel I wondered how, 
when the Profile was slowly moving toward 
its doom, men could stand calmly by and 
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let such a disaster go on. 
“TI investigated the matter and a little later 
mentioned it to the Proprietor of the Pro- 
file House, who again reviewed and investi- 
gated the former discovery. But the mat- 
ter was left as before, in spite of the ex- 
pressed conviction that ‘it was only a 
question of time before the Profile would 
face its destruction.’ 
“Several years came and passed before 
the possibility of carrying out the plan of 
saving the Profile presented itself. But 
finally it came. 
“Mr. E. H. Geddes, manager of the C. H. 
Hardwick Company’s granite quarries in 
Quincy, Mass.; being a personal acquaint- 
ance of mine, ‘examined the head with me, 
and after we had taken measurements and 
made models in brass, a means was found 
by which the Profile could be saved. 
“With the help of the state, the slipping 
rock making up the forehead was fastened 
to the ledge from which it had been pushed 
by the melting of snow and ice, by means 
of Lewis-blocks and turn-buckles. These 
were so fastened that they formed a kind 
of hinge for the rock to swing on, as it often 
does in a heavy storm. In this way New 
Hampshire’s most wonderful attraction has 
been saved to posterity.” 
By this time, we had finished our lunch, 
and Mr. Roberts made ready to paint the 
rods and buckles which held the rock to 
the ledge. He explained that the buckles 
had to be painted every year to prevent 
them from rusting. Each one in the party 
helped to paint portions of the rods and we 
were elated by the fact, that we had had 
the honor of painting the “hairpins” of 
“The Old Man” as Mr. Roberts called them. 
After taking several snapshots of the 
various views, we reluctantly turned our 
backs and retraced our steps back over the 
route we had come. It took us but a few 
minutes to go down the mountain, and soon 
after reaching our cars, we were on our 
way to see the wonder we had been told 
about while on the summit. 
We arrived at the site where we could 
view the features of “The Old Man,” and 
while looking for the first time upon Na- 
ture’s curiosity, The Profile, this passage 
which Daniel Webster once said, and which 
I had once learned, came to my mind. 
“Men hang out their signs indicative of 
their respective trades; shoe-makers hang 
out a gigantic shoe, jewelers a monster 
watch, and the dentist hangs out a gold 
tooth; but up in the Mountains of New 
Hampshire, God Almighty has hung out 2 
sign to show that there He makes men.’ 
We hurried our departure as it was be- 
coming late afternoon, and were soon on 
our way home. Our party was very quiet 
during the trip back, first maybe because 
we were tired and secondly because our 
minds may have been questioning the same 
as Laura S. Grey did in her verse:— 
“Is he watching for the morning 
When these hills shall pass away? 

Is he waiting for the dawning 

Of the Grand Eternal Day?” 
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Beam ScaALes— Weighing the Thanksgiving Gifts 


A KITCHEN OF 1825 IN A THRIVING 
NEW ENGLAND TOWN 


The Heart of Our Ancestors’ House 
By Etrinor STEARNS 


Reprinted by Permission from Old-Time New England. 


N the basement of one of those old 

brick houses built nearly a century 

ago in one of our fast-growing sea- 
port towns was the old kitchen, as I 
remember it, low studded and dark ex- 
cept in days of bright sunshine. The 
vast kitchen of colonial days, with its 
broad beams fringed with pendant ears 
of corn and dried meat, its spinning- 
wheel, loom and reels, still held the 
place of home-factory in the country, 
but in the city it was no longer possible 
to be independent and _ self-sustaining. 
There the kitchen ceilings were plaster- 
ed to hide the beams, walls were painted, 
the breadth of the fireplace reduced and 
no longer could city children see the 
stars through the wide mouth of the 
chimney. While coal had not replaced 
wood, nor gas and petroleum succeeded 
lard and whale-oil lamps, in my younger 
days, still our kitchen would have been 
considered a model of progress to the 
country cousin of that period. The 
pendant hams had been relegated to a 
smoke-room connected with the chim- 


ney in one of the attic chambers, where 
inside a brick and soapstone closet, with 
a door opening like an oven, meat was 
hung on rows of hooks to be cured or 
smoked in preparation for the long New 
England winter. But such was the 
stride of progress that by 1850 many 
of our neighbors had dispensed with 
fireplace cooking and considered our 
methods of a previous generation primi- 
tive and clumsy. In truth, our practice 
was something between that of eighteenth 
century days and the beginnings of 
an ingenious saving of labor of the mid- 
die of the nineteenth century. 

In my youthful days the well-equip- 
ped, comfortable kitchen was the heart 
of the house and when the lamps were 
lighted and the barred shutters closed 
and a great wood fire sent out its flick- 
ering glow, the room became irresisti- 
ble to every member of a generous- 
sized family. The kitchen was some 
twenty feet square with windows re- 
cessed in the deep walls of the house 
and secured against cold and intrusion 
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by folding panelled shutters which were 
held firmly in place by wooden bars fit- 
ted into sockets half way up the case- 
ment. One of these same bars I re- 
member was often placed across the 
backs of two square-topped Windsor 
chairs and from it was suspended the 
flannel bag containing the viscid com- 
position of real calves-foot jelly that 
must be strained while warm into a 
great yellow - ware 
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cuickly, there was the bark pile in the 
barn, a good supply of which was al- 
ways kept on hand. 

On the crane in the fireplace was 
hung, besides the smaller kettle and the 
pot for boiling potatoes and the like, a 
great three-gallon water kettle with a 
long spout and faucet from which hot 
water could always be drawn without 
tipping it. Heavy wrought-iron fire- 
dogs or andirons 





bowl set below it. 
And this same bar 
or one of its mates 
served in similar 
position to hold the 
scales with their 
three-foot beam, the 
scoop on one end and 
the leaden weight- 
holder on the other, 
set up the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving to 
weigh out the butter, sugar, and flour 
for some of the poor families of the 
town. 

The fireplace, the glowing eye of the 
room, of course, was the center of at- 
traction. Although not of the gener- 
ous dimensions of its colonial forerun- 
ners, it easily held the hickory logs 
“once cut,” ten cords of which were an- 
nually piled in the great barn adjoining 
the house after being sawed and split 
at the sidewalk edge by some itinerant 
wood-sawyer. In a leathern, apron-like 
strap, which when folded over the wood 
was lifted by its handles, one at each 
end, after the manner of a carpet bag, 
supplies were brought in daily to fill 
the kitchen woodbox. And the kind- 
lings! None of the motley, machine-cut 
odds and ends of wood, the refuse of 
mills and box factories, but the deli- 
cious smelling, old-time, hand-made 
“cooper’s chips” flaked off in great 
curving pieces from country oak at the 
coopers’ shops “down town” by the 
wharves where barrels and casks were 
made to hold New England rum and 
New Bedford whale oil. And to make 
certain that the fire would’ burn 


The Vinegar Barrel in the Barn 


stood beneath the 
crane with hook-like 
brackets on the 
back, toward the fire, 
on which to place 
a temporary _ spit, 
not, as in modern 
ornamental _imita- 
tions, absurdly hold- 
ing a poker, which, 
in this position, 
would be too hot 
to handle. In the fireplace, too, 
was the comparatively newfangled in- 
troduction, the “copper back log,” which 
contained a coil of piping and sup- 
plied hot water to a tank and to 
the bathroon above. These came in 
about 1840 and disappeared with the 
introduction of coal fires and ranges 
with water-fronts. But the iron “fore- 
stick” must not be forgotten,—it held 
the heaping firewood in place and kept 
the fire within prescribed limits and 
served, too, as the basis of the thrifty 
housekeeper’s joke, “Oh! yes! we 
sive a great deal of wood by having a 
copper back-log and iron forestick.” 
And then there was the water sup- 
ply, of which our town was proud to 
be in advance of some of its bigger 
neithbors in the date of installing. All 
the way from the “fountains,” some 
miles beyond the town, were laid wood- 
en logs bored with a three-inch hole 
and fitted into one another. These logs 
were connected at right angles with the 
house log which stood beside our sink. 
There was, of course, no upstairs sup- 
ply until a force-pump was set up later, 
but many a kettle-full of water was 
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to a tempt- 
ing pool 
thence to be 
poured over 
the broil 
when dished 
for the table. 
No such de- 
licious cook- 
ery can be 
secured by 








The house log and wooden sink. 


drawn from the wooden fauncet which 
had a curious way of popping out un- 
expectedly so that it must be forced 
back’ and pounded into ;place with a 
hammer. 

Before the fireplace was set the “tin- 
kitchen” in which were roasted the tur- 
keys, chickens, cuts of beef, and legs of 
mutton. Spitted and skewered in place, 
these were every now and then given a 
half-turn by the crank at the end in 
order to bring the other side of the 
roast to the fire, for the clockwork 
“jack,” a survival of colonial days, 
was then not much used in city houses. 
Frequently, too, the door at the back 
of the tin-kitchen was opened and with 
a long-handled spoon the roast was 
basted from the drip pan below. And 
the delightful bed of coals that evolved 
in the old fireplace! And such succu- 


lent beefsteaks and mutton chops as 
were cooked over them on the heavy 
gridiron, the small grooves of which 
leading to a 
handle, 


large 
conducted 


groove 
the 


near 


the juices 





any other 
process. 
But the 


pride of the 
old kitchen 
was the bat- 
tery of boil- 
ers and 
ovens. with 
fire-boxes 
beneath 


them on 
either side 
of the fire- 
place. First 
came the 


copper wash-boiler, with its individual 
fire-box, ready for Monday observances ; 
next it was the ham boiler, a two-story 
affair of thick tin, constricted above and 
topped by a smaller detachable steamer 
for plum puddings and the like, but 
being seldom used, it served to hold the 
stock of sulphurous friction matches; 
this, too, had its own fire-box below. Be- 
yond the large, open fire-place, again with 
an individual fire-box, was the Rumford 
oven, always in great demand just be- 
fore Thanksgiving and Christmas. This 
invention of the famous Count Rum- 
ford may still be found in old kitchens 
and possibly still may be used in some 
of them, but it is a curiosity to most 
persons of the present generation. Made 
of iron, deep set in the brickwork, its 
door opened by a brass handle, while 
two small ventilators below and another 
above leading to the chimney flue regu- 
lated the temperature. When the door 
was thrown open a cavern some three 
feet deep was disclosed with a slatted 
iron shelf in the middle, which could be 

















pulled forward by means 
of rods with brass knobs 
outside the frame of the 
oven. In it, not only 
the daily bread, or de- 
lectable cake and_ the 
“Molly Saunders” gin- 
gerbread, but a_ full 
dozen pies could be 
baked at one time. 

Beyond the oven was 
the closet for the family 
of pots and kettles of 
iron, brass, and copper 
scoured fresh and bright, 
with curious skillets and 
frying pans and_ the 
long-handled_ breadtoast- 
er hinged at the junction 
of the handle and rack 
so that, by an _ easy 
swinging of the affair, 
the slices of toasting 
bread could be turned 
without reaching in 
where the fire was too 
hot for comfort. The 
kitchen had a more dis- 
tant closet where larger 
things were kept and 
big roomy store closets 
for groceries and the usual kitchen sup- 
plies. The tongs, poker, and fire shovel 
were always standing near the fireplace 
in an angle of the brickwork; the turkey 
wings, saved to sweep up the hearth, 
hung on the oven knobs; the bunch of 
iron meat skewers was swinging from 
a nail higher up; and on the soapstone 
frame of the ham boiler was kept the 
friendly bellows ever ready to assist in 
putting new life into a pile of dying 
embers. 

With this elaborate and _ tenderly 
cared for outfit for the roasting and 
toasting, the baking and broiling of 
good things, it is a wonder that the day 
of days for the children of the family 
was the day before Thanksgiving? It 
was the custom in that homogeneous age 
to weigh out and measure out flour, 
sugar, tea, potatoes, butter, etc., and with 
small turkeys, chickens, and legs of mut- 
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The smoke room in the attic. 


ton to pack tempting baskets for fami- 
lies less fortunate than our own in 
worldly goods for their Thanksgiving 
celebration. It was a busy day and the 
kitchen was the centre of activity. 
Bundles and cloth bags—for paper ones 
had not then appeared—were carefully 
stuffed with good things. It is easy 
to recall our sturdy old darky, who for 
that day was pressed into the service as 
express man, with his huge market- 
basket, a head of celery protruding from 
one of its double covers and the yellow 
legs of a pair of chickens from the other. 
The Rumford oven was in full blast, 
the matches were taken out of the 
boiler top, the fire-lighted beneath; even 
the wash-boiler was called into service 
and the whole battery was engaged. 
While real pies were being made at a 
great table, we children made our toy 
ones; that is, we had a piece of dough 
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to keep us quiet and that dough re- 
sembled brown-bread dough before our 
pie was moulded to our taste. 

Only previous to a dinner party or 
Thanksgiving were these wholesalle 
preparations for feasting undertaken, so 
that it is not strange that the New Eng- 
land feast day brings easily to mind,— 
not the ordering of a few baskets of 
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fruit by telephone—but a cosy twilight 
room, littered with heavy, curious im- 
plements, reeking with good _ smells, 
noisy and cheerful consultations and 
laughter, and at last, out of chaos, an 
orderly pile of interesting packages ap- 
pearing to have spilled out of a full 
larder no corner of which was left 
empty. 


WHAT QUALITIES MAKE FOR SUCCESS? 


Some Prominent Women and Girls Answer the Question 


HAT qualities or characteristics 

are most necessary to the attain- 

ment of success in this world? 
We asked the question of a group of 
successful and prominent women in the 
state. We asked it also of some girls 
in high school. The answers need no 
editorial comment, but perhaps the key- 
note of the replies may be summed up 
in the words of Hugh Walpole: “ ’Tisn’t 
life that matters; it’s the courage one 
brings to it.” 


DR. ANNA B. PARKER 
New Hampton, N. H. 
President of the N. H. 

League of Women Voters 

Success is, first of all, a vision of 
achievement so well worthwhile that it 
fires the spirit with enthusiasm and 
courage to undertake its fulfilment. 

The second requisite is faith in the 
power and intelligence of the hidden 
self to turn all circumstances and events 
of life toward the final goal. 

The final demand is for hard and per- 
sistent work that refuses to admit defeat 
or allow any discouragement to paralyze 
or lessen effort. 

It is also a great help to feel there 
is no urgent need of hurry. 

EMMA L. BARTLETT 
Raymond, N. H. 
Member of the New Hampshire 
Legislature 
yourself—and forget 





Be yourself. 


Be sym- 


Cultivate the “human touch.” 





pathetic alike with beggars and kings. 
Help all in every way you can. Be es- 
pecially considerate of the cast down in 
spirit, the weak who have fallen, and 
charitable to the  self-righteous—who 
need to fall. Radiate courage and good 
cheer and keep alive a fine faith in God 
and your fellow men. 





FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
Washington, D. C. 

Wife of Senator Henry W. Keyes 

It seems to me that, first of all, a girl 
must have a tiny spark of that flame 
we call talent....Given that little spark 
the rest of the formula is simple. I 
heard a great sculptor say once that it 
could be expessed in three words— 
“Work—work—work.” I should alter 
that a little and say, “Work—fight— 
pray.” 





DAISY DEANE WILLIAMSON 
State Home Demonstration Leader 
New Hampshire College 
A real vision of life’s work, stability 
of character, energy, good judgment, 
reliability, leadership, promptness in ac- 
tion, “stick-to-it-iveness” and a pleasing 

personality. 
LILIAN S. EDWARDS 

Many years ago I heard a fine lecture 
by Professor Drummond on the re- 
quirements of a complete life as shown 
in the picture, The Angelus, namely, 
worship, love or companionship, and 
work, 
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EFFIE E. YANTIS 
Manchester, N. H. 

Member New Hampshire Legislature 

I happen to know two girls who both 
made failures of their first lemon pies. 
One said, “I will never make another 
lemon pie;” the other, “I shall never 
give up till I learn how to make the 
best lemon pie anyone ever tasted.” 

To carry on no matter what happens 
is the only road to success. 

LYDIA ELEANOR BLODGETT 

Woodsville High School 
Class of 1925 

Three characteristics of an individual 
which of themselves must bring forth 
success are Character, Reputation, and 
Personality. Character is like an in- 
ward or spiritual grace. Reputation 
should be the outward or visible sign. 
Personality is that which distinguishes 
a person and is made up of conscien- 
tious, character and will. 


ROSAMOND FOSTER 
Stevens High School 
Claremont, N. H. 

I have always thought that if any- 
one is determined enough to be success- 
ful, he can certainly carry out his de- 
sire. He must have will power and am- 
bition. Then, too, he must be con- 
scientious and honest and willing to 

work hard. 
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VERNA B. FRIEND 
Laconia High School 
Laconia, N. H. 

No matter what a girl’s ambitions 
may be, no matter what natural talent 
and mental ability she may have, it is 
the steady work, day by day, that 
counts. A girl must also be able to 
think clearly, to understand human na- 
ture, to be sympathetic and free from 

narrow-mindedness. 





IYLA K. TRACY 
Concord High School 
Class of 1923 

1 believe there are two things neces- 
sary to the attainment of success in this 
world—vision and concentration. 

Before a painter can put one stroke 
of the wet brush on the canvas, he must 
have in mind a perfectly clear vision of 
how that canvas is to look when com- 
pleted. Then, with this vision always 
before him, he must concentrate all his 
mind and energy on making every 
stroke tell of some progress made 
toward the final perfection of his pic- 
ture. 

So it is that when we begin to plan 
our lives, we must first gain an objec- 
tive toward which to direct our efforts 
and then by concentration make every 
day contribute something to the attain- 
ing of that end. 





Program for Dover’s 300th Anniversary 


Saturday, August 18—Evening: Bon fire, fireworks and grand illumination. 


Sunday, August 19—Morning: Union Service at City Hall, including an historical ad- 
dress; Sunset: Vesper Service on the site of the old meeting house with 300th An- 


niversary chorus in colonial costume. 


Monday, August 20—Open House and Band Concerts. 
Tuesday, August 21—Governor’s Day—Morning: Historical pageant at Dover Point to 


include water features; Afternoon: 
address. Drill by Strafford Guards, 
Evening: Band concerts. 


Reception to distinguished guests. 
(Oldest Military 


Historical 
organization in the city.) 


Wednesday, August 22—Morning: Firemen’s Parade; Noon: Community Picnic at Gup- 
pey Park. Program of sports during the afternoon; Evening: Street dancing to 


the music of the band. 


Thursday, August 23—Morning: Annual Meeting of Society of Colonial Wars. 
historical and industrial parade; Evening: Mardi Gras Carnival Night. 


Civic, 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


CONDUCTED BY VIVIAN SAVACOOL. 


Comrades of the Rolling Ocean 
By Raceu D. PAINE 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


ee OMRADES of the Rolling 

Ocean” is another of the adven- 

turesome, salty sea tales which 
Ralph Paine has written. This one, like 
the others, is fascinating because the 
facts stated seem to be fiction but are 
indeed facts stranger than fiction, as 
many of the incidents in the book are 
taken from his own experiences at sea. 
It is needless to tell the jeupie of New 
Hampshire about Ralph Db. Paine. He 
is a New Hampshire man, and _ those 
who do not know him may learn about 
his interesting life in his autobiography 
“Roads of Adventure.” 

This sea yarn deals with the period 
after the war when the construction 
of a splendid merchant marine for 
usages of war presents to young men an 
opportunity for a career which will not 
only be a source of happiness and suc- 
cess to them but a chance to help their 
country by aiding the United States in 
maintaining her fine fleet and establish- 
ing permanently her return to the sea. 
For at the present time many of our 
boats are not only manned by a foreign 
crew but the officers are also foreigners 
who are attracted by large salaries 
and better conditions to sail under the 
American flag, although they have no 
respect for our service or desire to make 
it stand for all that is best in the life of 
the sea. The danger which Mr. Paine 
perceives is that this country will lose 
the place she has regained among the 
most powerful nations on the ocean. 

In answer to this need young Judson 
Wyman leaves North Dakota and jour- 
neys to Virginia to begin his life as a 
sailor. “Kid” Briscoe, “the hard-boiled 
guy,” is also one of the group traveling 
to Newport News. From dislike, sus- 
picion, and fighting evolves a true friend- 
ship between the two boys which makes 
them forever loyal to each other and 


true comrades of the sea. Their pact 
is sealed by the heroic grit and strength 
of Judson which saves “Kid’s” life. 
“Kid” becomes an ardent ally in helping 
Judson maintain the ship’s record with- 
out a smirch. A most valuable ally he 
proves himself to be in bringing to light 
the plans for smuggling rum entertained 
by Maddigan, one of the group of stu- 
dents, and later in watching the myster- 
ious, dangerous Mendoza. A third is 
admitted to their pact, however, after 
their return from their first trip on a 
steamer of the Shipping Board fleet to 
learn the sailor’s trade. The third of 
the three Musketeers of Blue Water, as 
Mr. Paine calls his heroes, is Spencer 
Torrance, a scholar and professor in the 
college in North Dakota which Judson 
attended. He begins his career as a 
super cargo, but he finds himself doing 
many things outside his official duties. 

They are all thrilled and inspired by 
hardship and dangers, inspired to “carry 
through” always and to maintain past 
traditions. They have a chance to 
prove their spirit, courage, and in- 
genuity first when, left alone in a shat- 
tered half of aboat in the perilous 
North Sea, they try to navigate her back 
to port. Again, in the Pacific, it is only 
by nimble wits as well as courage that 
they are able to save a comrade and 
to preserve their own lives until 
rescued. 

If the author’s purpose is to: make 
his readers feel the lure of the sea be- 
cause of its mystery and ever-changing 
surface, to see the fascination which lies 
in the adventures it offers, in the chance 
it gives to see the world, Mr. Paine has 
succeeded. His own love of the sea, 
his wealth of detailed knowledge about 
sea customs, sea men, and sea life, and 
his enjoyment of spinning a yarn make 
success inevitable. 











THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


About Unofficial Pageants 


HEN the impending epidemic of 

pageants has swept over New 

Hampshire, leaving its victims 
nursing mosquito bites and vaguely be- 
wildered in an effort to distinguish be- 
tween history and symbolism in the spec- 
tacles they have witnessed, it will un- 
doubtedly seem that the whole gamut of 
pageant possibilities has been run, that 
all material suitable for pageant use has 
been exhausted. But this is not the 
case. On every side, in the every-day 
experience of every one of us, is pageant 
material which will never in all proba- 
bility be dressed up in costume for an 
audience to pay box-office prices to wit- 
ness. 








The very preparation of a pageant 
is an unofficial Pageant of Pageants. 
Cast in regulation form, it would have 
great possibilities. There are two ver- 
sions: first, the professional pageant, in 
which the spot lights focus on a directing 
personality, around whom are grouped 
in attitudes of reverent adoration, bevies 
of committees, functioning solely as 
background; and second, the amateur 
pageant, with a spotlight for each per- 
former, a self-appointed central figure, 
usually the author, engaging in a per- 
petual whirling dervish act, committee 
groups which mingle in confused mazes 
of dance or tugs of war, and in the back- 
ground, Legend and History tangled up 
in a boxing bout. The first version is 
more correct and expensive; the second 
affords more thrills. In one or other of 
these pageants, nearly all of us have, at 
some time in our lives, played at least 
a minor role. 

Another unofficial pageant, very sea- 
sonable just now, might be called the 
Pageant of Relatives. Its prologue 
shows the weary housewife, standing at 
daybreak at her door and scanning the 
horizon for approaching cars. Like all 
real pageants it plays up surprise at- 





tacks, not by Indians, but by cousins and 
nephews who arrive in seven-passenger 
motor cars on Saturday night after the 
stores close, expecting to spend the week- 
end. It is divided conventionally into 
Episodes, one of the most thrilling being 
when your Uncle Henry and your wife’s 
Uncle James, sworn enemies and _ busi- 
ness rivals, arrive, both unexpectedly, 
one from the north and one from the 
south, on a night when you have only 
one guest room left. 

It is said on good authority that every 
citizen of New Hampshire, during the 
months of July and August, plays either 
an offensive or a defensive part in this 
pageant. 





And for historical pageants—what a 
wealth of material is afforded each day! 
It is interesting to speculate upon the 
sort of performance which will be staged 
along about 2223, when a grateful pos- 
terity celebrates the Tecentenary of Us. 

Our “Fred the Silent” at the State 
House—what a grand figure he may cut in 
a pageant procession when three hundred 
years have cast about his basefall uniform 
and bat the glamor of romance! Think 
of the thrill which may pass through an 
audience confronted by the man whom 
many believe destined to next occupy 
the Governor’s chair, as gun on shoulder 
and followed by hordes of hounds, he 
emerges from his mountains to enter the 
thick of the fight! How heroic an epi- 
sode may be woven about our Senior 
Senator, standing with a finger in the 
hole in the dike and holding back, by his 
unaided efforts the floods of radicalism 
which threatens to drown out the Re- 
publican party! For knightly figures, 
with crusader spirit, who could be more 
worthy to be celebrated in pageant and 
song than those two brave souls, Com- 
missioners of Prohibition and Motor 
Vehicles, riding forth to do battle with 
the twin vices of “bodze” and “mush.” 
And for the chorus, the mob, so essen- 
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tial in any pageant production, what 
could be more effective than the host of 
those who, at the next election are to 
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become—if their own guess is correct— 
either Governor of New Hampshire or 










United States Senator? —H. F. M. 





to our attention that many readers 

of the GRANITE MONTHLY have a 
mistaken impression that personality 
write-ups which appear in these pages 
are, in one way or another, paid for by 
the persons written about. In justice 
to ourselves as well as to those whose 
photographs have been used in the maga- 
zine during the past few months, we 
wish to take this opportunity of correct- 
ing this impression. There are many 
people in New Hampshire who, because 
of the work which they are doing or the 
positions which they hold, are of unusual 
interest to their neighbors. The GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY wants, so far as space 
will permit, to bring such people to the 
attention of its readers, but it does this 
without asking any return whatever. 
We do not even ask that the person writ- 
ten up buy the cut used with the article, 
and in some cases, the photogaph from 
which the cut is made is itself paid for 
by the monthly. 


| YROM various sources it has come 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Kearsarge controversy: referred 
to in the July issue is evidently not yet a 
thing of the past. Hardly was the 
magazine off the press when we received 
a visit from a staunch defender of the 
Merrimack County Kearsarge, who gave 
us to understand in no uncertain terms 
that investigation by the Historical So- 
ciety had established beyond question 
the fact that that mountain is the one, 
only, original Kearsarge. We pointed 
out the fact that our claims had nothing 
to do with disputes about priority, but 
were based on the single assertion, back- 
ed by the highest authority in the coun- 
try, that a battleship had been named for 
the Carroll County mountain. If this 
was the wrong mountain, that was the 
battleship’s misfortune. 








Our cover design is the drawing used 
on the posters of the Portsmouth Ter- 
centenary celebration. It was drawn by 
the famous artist, E. C. Tarbell, espec- 
ially for the occasion. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
In This Issue 


Henry BatLtey STEVENS of New 
Hampshire University is familiar by this 
time to all GRANITE MONTHLY readers. 
In his capacity of publicity director of 
the University, he has done much to ex- 
tend its influence and to spread _ the 
knowledge of its good work, so that men 
and women and boys and girls from all 
over the state are eager to take advantage 
of the Farmers’ and Home-makers’ 
week of which he writes in this issue. 








James O. Lyrorp has been Bank Com- 
missioner for many years. His story 
of the Savings Banks of the state, there- 
fore, is both an account of an enterprise 


in which he is tremendously interested 
and a record of progress for which he 
has himself been partly responsible. 





Erwin F. KEENE is a writer who 
makes his home in Concord, and who is 
much interested in the work done by 
high school boys and girls in English 
Composition. 


Proressor G. F. Potter is head of 
the Horticultural Department at New 
Hampshire University. This is his sec- 
ond article which has to do with suc- 
cessful orchards in New Hampshire. 



















CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A Page of Clippings 


Our Summer Visitors 


AUTOMOBILE picknickers should re- 
member to take care of the rubbish 
created by them. A person’s character 
and real worth are indicated by the 
amount of “clutter” he leaves undisposed 
of behind him. 

—Somersworth Free Press. 


Automobiles have increased so rapid- 
ly this year in New Hampshire that 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles John 
F. Griffin says that “an automobile for 
every family” will soon be the satura- 
tion point to be reached. 

While the commissioner of motor ve- 
hicles is highly gratified at the rapid 
increase, because each automobile brings 
in revenue to his department, one of his 
fellow-commissioners, Andrew L. Fel- 
ker of the department of agriculture 
is somewhat put out because many of 
the cars are used by city folks to make 
raids on farmers’ market gardens. An 
increasing number of motorists feel 
that possession of an automobile makes 
it superfluous on their part to have 
gardens of their own. They can use 
their cars to go to the farmer’s garden, 
eliminate the middleman and solve the 
transportation problem by an applica- 
tion of the cafeteria system to farm 
products. Self-service is all right in 
some lines, but the commissioner of ag- 
riculture says that the farmers will 
never get rich on the patronage of mo- 
torists who help themselves but neglect 
to notify the farmer that they are tak- 
ing away his crops. 

—Hobart Pillsbury in the Boston 
Herald. 


For years there has been a steady 
campaign educating the American people 
in the preservation of their woods and 
forests. Still there are fires, for the 
hardest thing in the world to teach the 
human race is self-protection and the 





most difficult defect of character to 
remedy is carelessness. 

Those who enjoy Nature should be 
the first to care for her and the last to 
destroy her. 

—Laconia Democrat. 





The Coming Campaign 

The Monitor-Patriot makes the inter- 
esting announcement that those who 
are close to Huntley N. Spaulding 
understand that Mr. Spaulding will 
soon announce that he will be a candi- 
date against Senator Keyes in the 
forthcoming primaries for the Repub- 
lican United States Senatorial ‘nomin- 
ation. The same paper states that Ma- 
jor Frank Knox and former Governor 
Bass are possible candidates. If Sen- 
ator Keyes is to experience opposition 
he probably would prefer to have all 
three enter the field that he might the 
more easily carry off the nomination 
with the opposition divided. Mr. 
Spaulding is probably as strong an op- 
ponent as the present Senator could ex- 
pect to meet and a contest between the 
two would be most spirited. It is re- 
called, however, that Mr. Spaulding 
ran against Moses once upon a time 
and lost by a considerable margin. <A 
defeat is never a valuable asset for an- 
other campaign, and Mr. Spaulding 
will have that record to overcome, al- 
though as an offset he can bank upon 
the fact that Moses was a bigger vote 
getter than Keyes will be. But it must 
not be forgotten that Mr. Keyes him- 
self will be stronger to-day than when 
he was first nominated. 
—Hanover Gazette. 





Congressman-elect has_ de- 


Rogers 
clared himself unequivocally in favor 
of the enforcement and strengthening of 


the prohibition law. Despite all the 
chaos and confusion on this subject, 
we believe that Mr. Rogers will gain, 
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rather than lose, votes in the first dis- 
trict by this stand. The late Sherman 
Burroughs proved that. 

—Rochester Courier. 


The voters of New Hampshire will 
have an opportunity to return Henry 
W. Keyes to the senate for another 
term, and we anticipate a ready ac- 
ceptance of the oportunity. Mr. 
Keyes has proven himself of great 
value in Washington not only to the 
country as a whole but especially to 
the citizens of this state. He deserves 
an easy election. 

—Franklin Journal Transcript. 


According to the Boston Globe, the 
latest joke in Washington is as fol- 
lows: Question—“‘How many members 
of Congress are there now?” Answer— 
“Too.” This joke can also be used 
with splendid success in discussing (or 
cussing) the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture. —Exchange. 


Ford for President 


Henry Ford is one of the dozen in- 
dividuals in this country who pay 
income taxes on over a million dol- 
lars each. What other qualification 
has he that you can name for the Presi- 
dency? —Rochester Courier. 


Current discussions of Henry Ford 
for president leave some doubt as to 
whether he’s expected to run as a 
flivver or a Lincoln. 

—Keene Sentinel. 


Liquor on Foreign Ships 


There is no wet or dry issue in 


more than five or six states. There 
is no danger of either party adopting 
a wet plank. That danger is past. 
But we are not surprised that it is 
found difficult to force ships sailing 
to and from foreign ports to stay 
dry all the round trip. It takes two 
nations to determine that. And there 
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is no other nation that wants dry ships. 
Let us do what we can in that line; 
wait patiently till other nations come, 
as they will, to realize that dry ships 
are safest and best. The world was 
not made in a day; it will not be made 
dry in a day. It is nearer to it now 
than we expected to live to see it. 
—Granite State Free Press. 


The breaking of the seals of foreign 
vessels in American ports in order to 
seize liquors under the Volstead act is 
serious business, but it would be much 
more serious for prohibition if foreign 
ships were allowed to bring loads of 
booze to this country on the pretence 
that they were intended for use on the 
return trip. There would be no return 
trip for ninety-nine hundredths of the 
liquor so brought here. 

—Somersworth Free Press. 


We all come in contact with citi- 
zens- of repute who talk as though 
prohibition is the hugest joke of the 
times. Perhaps in most cases their 
open attitude of opposition is 
thoughtlessness but the question is 
becoming of great enough moment 
to place a stigma of un-Americanism 
upon all persons so_ heedless they 
are not by this time acquainted with 
the jseriousness of this national men- 
ace of growing disrespect for law. 

Various police and county officials 
of Hillsborough county take Com- 
missioner Craig to task for ques- 
tioning their spirit of co-operation 
in stamping out the rum evil. Their 
self defense is petty and such dhar4 
ges as those that the commissioner 
is not a big enough man for his 
job are undignified and lay those 
officials making them open to simi- 
lar accusations. All this harangu- 
ing is getting New Hampshire no- 
where for the officials in question 
are only proving what Mr. Craig 
said; they show a lack of  willing- 
ness to co-operate. —Concord Monitor. 
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DR. LORIN WEBSTER 


A cablegram was received in 
Concord on July 6th, telling of 
the death in Pekin, China, of 
Rev. Dr. Lorin Webster, for 
many years’ headmaster of 
Holderness school. The doctor 
died suddenly of heart trouble. 

Doctor Webster went. to 
China last August to become 


professor of English at Pekin 
Medical college, an institution 
maintained by the Rockefeller 


Foundation. He was born in 
Claremont, July 29, 1857, was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, and Trinity College. 

Doctor Webster was ordained 
in the Protestant Episcopal 
church in 1883. He was rector 
of St. Mark’s church, Ashland, 
eight years, 1884-92, and then 
he became headmaster at Hol- 
derness school. He was also 
proprietor and director of Camp 
Watchusett for boys at Asquam 
Lake. He was a well known 
writer of sacred musical com- 
positions, was a member of Phi 
Upsilon, Phi Beta Kappa and 
was a Mason. 

He had been president of the 
New Hampshire Educational 
council, New Hampshire School- 
masters’ club, the New Hamp- 
shire Music Teachers’ associa- 
tion and was prominent in other 
state societies. His wife, who 
survives him, was Jennie Jose- 
phine Adams, of Springfield. She was 
prominent in women’s clubs of New Hamp- 
shire at the time she went to China. 

There are three children, Harold Adams 
Webster, state commissioner of weights and 
measures; Dr. Jerome Pierce Webster, who 
is assistant surgeon of the Rockefeller 
Foundation hospital of Pekin, and Mrs. 
William Starr, Jr., of Hope House, Easton, 
Maryland. 


WILLIAM JONES LADD 


William Jones Ladd, a Portsmouth boy 
of many years ago and a descendant of 
Captain John Mason, grantee of New Hamp- 
shire, son of Alexander H. Ladd and grand- 
son of Alexander Ladd and William Jones, 
all three in their time prominent citizens of 
Portsmouth, died at his home at Milton, 
Mass., June 25th, at the age of 79 years. 

Captain Ladd was an officer of the 13th 
Regiment, New Hampshire Volunteer In- 
fantry in the Civil War and was on the staff 
of General Devens when the Union army 
entered Richmond Va., in April, 1865. A 
recent editorial in the Boston Herald tells 
the story: 

April 2, 1865 was a day of tense watch- 
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Dr. Lorin Webster 


ing and expectation to the federal troops 
about Petersburg and Richmond. Soon 
after midnight of that day the lurid light 
of fires in the direction of Richmond and 
along the line of the James below the city 
indicated that the rebels were burning and 
abandoning their fleet and their capital, so 
long the object of the federal arms. A lit- 
tle later a wide awake officer of Gen. Devens’ 
staff saw unmistakable signs of the evacua- 
tion of the rebel lines about Richmond and 
sent word to his tent-mate, Major William 
J. Ladd, also of Gen. Devens’ staff, that the 
fall of Richmond was imminent and that he 
must come on if he would be “in at the 
killing.” 

Major Ladd, having a fleet horse, was soon 
on the spot and about 5 a. m., started, with 
a Vermont officer who was compelled to 
turn back, on the road into Richmond and 
within an hour Maj. Ladd rode alone into 
Capitol Square, was attacked by a rebel 
sailor whom he had no difficulty in re- 
pelling, made a brief circuit through two or 
three streets and returned to his command. 
The whole story is vividly told in Lt.-Col. 
George A. Bruce’s “Capture and Occupation 
of Richmond,” the most graphic account of 
this dramatic episode of the war, and 
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while other claimants 
to this achievement 
have appeared from 
time to time Col. Bruce 
declares, upon the per- 
sonal knowledge of one 
who was in a position 
to know, that “What- 
ever of honor or dis- 
tinction attaches to the 
man who first entered 
the Confederate capital 
belongs, without a 
doubt, to Maj. Ladd.” 

At Capt. Ladd’s fun- 
eral, eight grandsons, 
three sons-in law and a 
nephew were honorary 
bearers. 


JUDGE PARKER 


Judge Edward 
Everett Parker, one of 
the best known resi- 
dents of Nashua and 
Brookline, died at St. 
Joseph's hospital, June 
24th, following an ill- 
ness of nine weeks. He 
was born in Brookline, 
Jan. 7, 1842, the son of 
James and _ Devered 
(Corey) Parker, des- 
cendents of English 
tamilies who came to 


this country about 1660 


and settled in Tyngs- 

boro and Groton, Mass. 

His great grandmother, 

Prudence Cummings 

Wright, wife of David 

Wright of Pepperell, 

Mass., commanded the 

patriotic band of wo- 

men that arrested the 

famousm Tory, Col. 

Lenoard Whiting, at 

Jewett’s Bridge in April, 1775, on the 

morning after the fight on  Lexing- 

ton Green, as he was on his way from Cana- 

da with dispatches for the British in Boston. 
Judge Parker attended the district school 

in Brookline and then became a student at 

Phillips-Exeter. In 1863 he left Exeter and 

entered Appleton Academy, where he gradu- 

ated in 1863. He enlisted in the U. S. 

navy, Aug. 20, 1863, and served on the brig 

Perry, the last sailing brig admitted to the 

service. He was appointed yeoman, which 

position he held until he was discharged in 

1865. He entered Colby Academy in the 

spring of 1865 and graduated in the summer 

and, entered Dartmouth in the autumn 

where he graduated in the class of 1869, 

being the centennial poet at the commence- 

ment exercises held that year. Following 

graduation Judge Parker accepted a posi- 

tion as principal of Warrensburg Academy, 

at Warrensburg N. Y., and a year later he 

became principal at Wareham, Mass., High 
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Judge Edward Everett Parker 


School. He later decided to make law his 
profession, so he entered the office of 
Thomas Cummings, at Warrensburg, N. Y., 
later returning to New England to become 
principal of Middleboro, Mass., high school. 

In August, 1871, he entered the office of 
General Aaron F. Stevens and while study- 
ing law was principal of a Nashua evening 
school. He was admitted to the Hills- 
borough bar at Amherst in 1873 and imme- 
diately afterwards formed a partnership with 
General Stevens, under the firm name of 
Stevens and Parker, which continued until 
1880. He was city solicitor in 1876 and 
1877 and in 1879 he was appointed judge of 
probate by Governor Cheney, a position he 
held until he reached the age limit in 1912 
and retired. He served as a member of the 
Board of Education for six years. 

He was well known as a historian and 
writer and he edited the History of Nashua, 
published in 1897, and the History of 
Brookline, published in 1913. 
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This is one of the 72 main buildings which contain 168 acres of floor 


space, making the Amoskeag the largest textile manufacturing plant in the " 
world. 


The manufactured product, which has been of a uniform high standard 
for more than half a century, includes fancy and staple ginghams, cotton 
flannels, tickings, denims, sheetings, towelling and worsted dress fabrics. | 
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